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Be: w Sv. it 
' Wt adult Perſons, not without admirable Sutciſs.” Ti rin 
- Oples be goes upon art therefore Rarional, bes My 
© "the moſt Natural. 
- The Rules themſe/ves are\firſt few, that they be. 
* burdenſom to the Memories of Children ; ani { ,' they. 
* are phain, that they may be ficted to their Capacities; wheel 
; mwhoevty ſhall make tryal of, will, 1 doubt not, find to b | 
exhe; oth to the Teacher znd Learner" then any uer: 
arfoer : for certainly che moſt natural way of proceets; 
ings from the moſt ſimple, plain, and known Priue 
Ps to things more difficult and unknpwns w ; 
achMng the Latin by its ſelf, without any dependence © 
Dow: Tongue, ſerms, as if a Man that were to eretÞ 
Buding hot brgin with the Suptrſtrufure firſt y | 
fa bor Foundation afterwards. 
a Thathbeve been diverſe larned Men who have ralat pl 
£, + : ſe Engliſh Examples, ayd adapt them tothe Rube 


*%s 42 : o 
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s Grammar, whoſt Labors quiſtionleſs been rat 
6 31 regard they are defigned to put Childrens to 
f af ſoon as may be. T have tabrn the (ame Corſe, abs; 
Bdiffcrent Method, and wpon fewer and blainrr Rults, 
roegermg (Whith were labor it vain) to Children, © things Wh 
* Jord their Apprivinſions axd Capacitits. be"; Þ 
 _ Thr Examples that Thave given ave thiefly tein wor of © 
Claſſical Aurhorty moſety our of Cicero, that ſa wt'cay wot . © + 
{, wart crod Authofity & ſew the Propriety end Govern- 
| _ ll. Ant! 1» avoid af! miſtabe, 1 have ſet helm 7! 
rin ++ (p08 which the Example depredis, in the Margin; . 
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Caſes In Nouns, and the Tenſes in Veths. 
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3 and that one great Difficulty tn mal 
| ns rendring of theſe, I have exem olificd Gn 
F are Signs of Caſes, and by which the following 
, ned or diretted 3 ſo that a little prattice will quich 
 lyrender the various ways of making them into Latin familiar. 
-T bavt likewiſe inſerted Jo much of the Critical Gram 
e Obſervations upon the ſtveral Rules, collefied out"of 
the-beſt Grammarians, as may competently ſerve for the peru» 


any common Latin Author, by fbewing the genuine and 
| Conſtrutiion of words, and the Reaſons of it:® 
-* Laſtly, 1 bave annexed a Recapitulatory Exerciſe at the 
1; _ each Engliſh Particle governing 4 Caſe, to btturned 
Latin,comprehenaing the various tifes of that Particle, for  . 
| the etter remembring and retaining the preceding Dire ng, 
"Hs for the other Treatiſe annexed, Thave only this To {ay ©: 
z that 'it was the Complaint of a learned Sch _ 
Dr, Walker. maſter, that many Men were too tyrannicat 
. © commanding their Scholars to make Orc ons, Þ 
, " id Net gave them no due Inſtruftions, nor furniſhi1 the 
with proper Directions to find Materials, to remedy whit 
— Inconventence, be himſelf compiled 4 {mall Treatiſt de Tave 
zone Rhecorica. 
AE: "Something farther yet T conceived might be uſeſul to fa 
S +. eginto frame Orarions.; and therefore T have gone over the fk 
"weral parts, with ſuitable Examples both zn Engliſh and Latin 
” , And moreover, T have added ſome Paradigms upon ſeveral © 
Subjetts, in « lax and diffuſe manner, which _ eve to 
Inform the- Judgment and quicken the 1 lon-of Towng f 
Beginners, and more «ſpecially take th 4 paers 
to a more maſculine way of writing :- jn'w 
du#ions of vacant hours prove of ufe atk 
abundantly ſatiefeed, © 
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CHAP. L 


1NTA X is nothing but an agreeable 
. Diſpoſing 6f Words. in a Sentence 3 
is Parts are two, Concord and Govern- 
ment, FE 

Concord is the Agreement of Words between 
themſelves. - 

Government is the Dependence of gne- Word 
upon another. 6 
Concord is twofold: 1. Of the Yerb_ with 
the Nominative Caſe. 2. Of the Adjeftive with 
its Subftantive. | 

Evcry Sentence conſiſts of a Nominative Caſe 
_ and a Verb, foraſmuch asxpothing can be at, 
firmed or denied without a Verb, nu 

The Verb agreeth with, or is directed by the 
Nominative Caſe, in Number and Perſon, 


Examples. 


Water flows. A Dog batks. Lions roar. - | 


| Ceſar fought. Pompey fled. Fire will burn. 
* The Winter waſteth. The Spring draweth on- 
' | Wine is drunk. Bread is baked, Flellvis roaſt- 
| <d. Com is fowed. Hay is mown. Swans ting. 
| Cocks crow. The Flower _ The Sun --6 | 


[2 ] 


The Shadow flies. Man dies. The Heraces kill. 
The Cyuriaces are killed, The Fabiuſes were |, 


ſlain: The Romans have conquered. The Par- 
thians have been vanquiſhed. A Spade digs. 


A Rake gathers. We read. They hear. Ye call. 


A Saw cuts. A Whet-fione whets: A Field is 
plowed. A Ditch is dug. Houſes are built, 

imes are changed. Life yaniſheth. Apples arg 
oathered. Snow falleth. Man is buried. + 

The Nominative Caſe is the firſt Subſtantive in 
a Sentence, and uſually ſtands before the Verb ; 
except \ when a \Qneſtion is asked, or the Verb 
be of the Imperavive Mood 3 then the Nomina+ 
#ive Caſe is (et after the Verb. 


Examples where a ©meſtion is asked. 


Teacheſi thou ? Called ye ? Anſwered they ? 
Heard be ? 
*  Theſame is to be obſerved likewiſe after the 
Sign of the Verb : As, 

Did I loſe ?. do Tplay ? did he find ? did 
we lit? did ye ſiand ? did they walk ? 

Have 1 Guhe ? haſt chow read? hath be 
overcome? have we danced? haye ye asked ? 
have they heaxd ? 


Shall 7 hold ? wilt thou ask ? will bean- | 
ſwer ? ſhalkwe have? (hall Je command ? will 


they obey? + 
Shall be heart! ? | wilt ehan be wilyeks 
ll be be ſought ? ſhall eb d ? Ye 
Ld þ Ghll they be kill? TT | 
Ti Example 
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ſons, the Verb Plural will agree with the Firſt, 


T3 


Examples wherein the Verb. is the ans 
Mood 


. Hear thou, fight be, write ye, drink 
Sing tho, read ye, run they, Do thou go, let1- + 
bim ſtay, let them fing. Be thou ruled, ler bins: 
be asked, let ws be bound, let them be tamed, 

Note, That it is not neceſſary that in all 
theſe Caſes the Nominative be Gs, ſet after 
the Verb. 

2. Two or more Subſtantives Singulan with 
a Conjunition Copnlative between them, 'are ac- 
counted as one Plwral in Concord : As, 
- = Nightingale and the Black bird fog 

nely. 

Majeſty and Love do not well agree. 

The Tger and the Panther are never tamed. 

The Owl and the Bate fly in the Night. 

Syrus and your Dromo whiſper together. 

3. If the Nominative Caſes be of divers Per- 


rather than the Second, and with the Second ra- 
ther than the Third : As, 
T and thou write. 
Thow.and thy Sifter walk. 
We-and owr Brothers will dine whh you, 
» $f 
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CHAP. It. 


The Second Concord between the Subſtan- 
tive and Adjective. 


= Adjetiive agrees with, or is direted 
by the Subſtantive, in Caſs, Gender and 
Aumber. h . 

Obſerve, 1. As the Subſtantive ſngnifies the 
Being of the Thing. it felf, fo the Adjedive tig- 
nifics/ the- Manner. of the Subftantive, and is 
ſome Accident or Quality belonging to the 
Thing 3 and theſe Modes or Qualities are there- 
fore called AdjcQives ab adjiciendo, becauſe 
they are added to the Subfiantives, as the man- 
wers of them. Now, as an deciuad cannot 
ſubliſt without its Subje&, fo neither can theſe 
AdjeSives without forme Subſtantive, of which 
they are the manner. 

2, Note, That in Engliſh, Adje+ 

Duarp 4 perm Rives are undeclined Words, . ha« 

ving neuher Namber, Caſe, Gen- 

der nor Declenſion. They have but one Termi- 
nation, Which indiflerently: ferves-for all Caſes, 

Numbers and Genders, becauſe in theſe they | 

arc Sl chey ares, the Solfinivr whoſe Moder 


CS Is 
ſpruce and over-curious Wits, may not be 
thought ſo handſome as the Diverlity of Ter- 
minations, 

3. Note, Thatan Adjedive properly hath # 
Gender, but only by virtue of its Termination, 
or Terminations, is accommodated in the Stru- 
ure of a Sentence to that Gender its Subſtan- 
zzve is of, An Accident or Mode can beget no- 
thing 3 now Gengs, or Gender is {o called from 
Gigno, gem, becauſe by Males and Females the 
ſeveral ſorts or kinds of Things are propagated. 
Hence there ought to be but 2wo Genders, the 
Maſculine fox Hees, and the Feminine for Sheer ; 
the Nexter, applied to Things, is not a Gender, 
but a Negation 5 4. e. it is neither he nor ſhe. 

Nor ſhould we ſo tnuch confider the Gender 
of a Subſtantive, were it not for the ſake of the 
Adje@ve, that hath ſeveral Terminations ada- 
pteP*to the ſeveral Terminations of the Sub» 
liaritive, with which it agrees. 

Therefore, in the EnpJiÞ Tongue we are 
not in the leaſt ſollicitous about the Gender, but 4 
expreſs the Male and Female by diftix@ Words; ..: 
as, 2 Father, a Mother 3 a Maſter, a Miſtreſs, -/* 
And when we have not thoſe diftind Words, © 
we commonly uſe theſe AdjeQivess 45, aMele» * 
Hare, a Female-Hare > which ſometimes: the =... 


Latines did. 7; >. | 
liſh, the Adjective, 5 ab 


4+ Obſerve, That in LN 

for the moſt part, is p before the Subſtans —* 

tive, unleſs the AdjeQive govern a Caſe,. Of 3} 
vs B 3 Pals. 


[6] 
pals its ſignification into another Word 3 as in 


this Example, 4 Man defirous of Honour. Hence 
- It is, that Participles cverlaſtingly ſtand after 


their Subſtantives ; and the r is, becauſe 
they always influence another Word with their 
* ATIIOIY W 
Exanples where the Adjetlive ſtands immediately 
before the Subſtantive. 
A good Man. A white Pearl. 
A bard Stone, | A ſharp Sword. , 
A deep Cellar, "Arnold Garment, 
Amnew Book. A blunt Edge. 


A diffcul: Work. Generous Wine. 
A bitter Apple. «' A mild Maſter. 

. A diligeng, Boy. A precious Jewel. 
An eafie Ne Mctboy. A fair Face. 
Short Time. -. A rare Bird, « 
A black Swan. An eloquent Orator, 
An ingenious Poct, Wholſom Counlel, 
An Airy Region, A bitter Enemy: 
A ſhort Life. A kind Friend. 


The untimely Death of a loving Husband, isa - 


bitter Fountain of mach Grick ro a tender Waite.” 
A tall Man, with a long Neck, in a. white" 
Doublet, killed wo. Sparrows;, fcing on.'a” 
bigh Houſe, with one Stone. 


She views ' her. wrinkled Face in a Fra | 


- Glak, and watheth her _ Tecth with my 
» Wine, | 
White 


Lf 


[| 


f 


"So 4 @ *uU@_. 
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White Pearls lie hid within the deep Sea. 

A weak Stomach is oppreſſed with various 
DA hep Fight goes before « fwes Viet 
A pr a, t.goes before a ſweet Vicory. 

Heavy Diſgrace follows filzby Pleaſure. 

- Bitter Weeping fuccceds ſweet Laughter. 

The fleeting Clouds fly over the bigbeſt Moun- 
tajns. 

Strong Wine hurts a weak Head. , 

A merry Heart maketh a joyful Countenance, 


Examples where the Adjedive is ſet immedi 
after the Subſtantive. 


An Heart wounded. with Sorrow. 

... An Houſe fallof Gold, ' 

.i.A Temple adorned with Pictures. y 
A Mind exriched with all the Gifts of Nature, 
A_Man mefirons: of Riches. 

A Woman greedy of Pleaſures. 
An Heart void of Goodneſs. 


Exceptions, 


1. Pronomina Poſſeſſiva Genitivum poſt ſon reci- 
pinns coberentem cum incluſo primitive. - As, My. 
own Houle, Mea ipfius Domps 3. 5. e- mei ipfius. 
Your own Lands, Veftri ipſorum fundi; ice. 
veſtrim ipſorum. So, Mem (olius A 
ze, menm mei ſolins. 

2, Two or more Subſtantives Singular, *with 

a CorjunQion Copulative between them, will 
haye an kt jetive of the Plural Nuynber ; 
* B 4 which 
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which Adje@ive agrees with the Subſtantive of {, 


the moſt worthy Gender. As, 
The Tyger and the Panther are untameable. 
The Mouſe and the Rat are miſchievous to 
the Hoaſe-keeper. 
Falins avd Oftavins, the "ſ valiant of the 
Roman Emperors. 
The Dolphin and the Whale ore live breeders; 
The Cock and the Hen arewhire. 
- "My Brother and Siſter are ſpiteful to me. 
The Man and his Wife are tall. 
The Maid-Servant and the Jumnent are found, 
The Wife and the Slave ore ſafe. 
Her Father and. Mother are dead. 
. When the Subſtantives are chiogs inani- 
4 i, e, without Lite, the Adjedive:is com- 
monly. put in the Neuter Gender. 
The Bow and Arrows are nſeleſs to me. - 
Both the Tree and Apple are good. 
The Land and.the Graſs are mine. 
A Pen, Paper and Ink are neceſſaryto a Writer. 
4. When Part is the Subftantive, the Ad- 
jeGive is uſually the Neuter Otnder, becauſe | 
twess is undertiood. As, 
You do not ſee thay part of the Wallet chat | 
is behind. c 
:  Alittle of Money 5.e. a little part of Money. 
"Fw much Money a Man keeps in his Chet, 


"fo'much Credit he hath. - 
To the Concord of Swbſtqntive and Adjettive, | 
we may refer that of we” tive with its An- 


tecedent . 1, Not e, 


[9] 

1. Note, The Antecedent is # Word: that 
ftands: in a former Sentence before the Relative, 
and may be repeated again of the Relative with- 
out diſturbing the Senſe, - As, 

I met a Man, which Man I did ſalute. 

Nor is this Repetition of the Subſtantive 
without the Authority of good Authors; as 
in that of Twlly, pro lege Manil. © Belhim tantum, 
quo bello omnes premebantur, Pompcius e9 
And Ceſar feerns to delight mach in this way 
of ſpcaking 3 as, Ultra enum forum, You 1069 | 
Germani conſoderant. "_ | 

But if it were not repeated, It ey he ie 
cezved in our Minds, and then the Relative will 

ee with the Sabſtantive after it in Gender? 
Niimbes and Cuſe, asother Adje@ives do;whols 
Subſtantives are often wnderſtood. 

2, For a clearer Conceptioff ard Apprehen- 
fon of this, obſerve, That"['who, i Se 
whomſaever, whatſoever and tbar when' it Tray be 
turned into which, | take their Geyder and 'y wn 
ber from the Word going before, bur their Caſe 
from the Word following, it they be not the. 
Nominative Cafe to the Verb. 

All the difficulty then will be, to know with 
the Relative is the Nominattve Caſe 'to*the 
Verb, and wh it is not : tor which cake this 
Rale. m0 * 213 

When the Relative comes # Before 
the Veib, and there is nothing ar all Between 
them, then it is to be the Nominative Cafe ; But 
if 


[10 ] 
if there berany thing between that and the Vatb, 


then that otber_ thing is the Nominative Caſe to . 


the Verb, and the Relative (though it ſtand 
before it, yet) is to be ſuch Cale as the Nerl 
will have after it, | 


A few Examples will make it plain, 


The Printcr prints Books, which delight 
Scholars. 

The Dyer dyes the Purple, which the Magi- 
ſtrate wears. 

The Coiner coineth Moncy, which feedeth 
Covetouſneſs. | 

The covetous Wretch heapeth up Money, 
which the Prodigal conſumes. 


Rivers water the Ground, ndiel endures 


Heat. 
.The. Earth, which the Heat chaps, is. 1e- 
freibed with Rain... 


Comfort raiſes the Mind, which cares Diſ- 


lets 

A Scholar a the Books which the Book- 
ſeller ſells. . 
" A Barber buys ,.a Razor which ſhaves the 
Beard. 

A Traveller pw a Sword, with which be des 
fends his Life. 

He married his Daughter, whom: he ſo dear; 
ly loved, to an unworthy Perſon. 

That Kin inglom! is happy, which is govern'd 
by a juſt and merciful King. 

3- The 


' call upon you. 


LIT) 
3+ The Relative having thus the nature" of. 
an Adjeive, it will be needlefs'to repeat, that 
if there be more Antecedents than one, with the 
Word | and | between them, then the Relative 
muſt be the Plzura] Number : Or, that whem 
the Antecedents are of different Genders, the 
moſt worthy is to be preferred 3 unle(s when 
the Subſiantives are inanimate, as was faid be- 
fore. | 
4. Obſerve, The Word [hat] in Engliſh, 
when it may be turned into which, is made by 
qui; when it is joined with a Subtantoe, by ille, 
iſte,” or. ipſe z otherwiſe by quod or ut. As, 
That Man that you ſaw, did endeavour that 
we might eſcape. Le: 
That Medicine that my Brother took, did 
work fo violently, that he was.almoſt dead: 
That Houſe that your Father built, is ſo rai«: 
nous, that I cannot fafely livein it. ': . ; 
You ſaw that Man that defired that I.wanld 
, | 17 Jorrnats 
I defire earneſtly zhat you would krep that 
Book that I gave you. 

_ 5. What, the Interrogative, is rendred by qui, 
que, quod : What, the Partitive; Ns rendred by 
qualis, As, 
| = Maſter doth dire&t what Book: I Thould” 
rad, 1» 
ii What Trade do you profeſs? | 31 
-» My Friends will inftzu&t me what Trade I 
ſhall be of. 
bY - 0 


«1 
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6. It may not be amiſs here to inſert another 
Obſervation, viz, The Interrogative and Reſpon» 
-- five are made by the ſame Caſe. As, 

b=. Horkewy things ought a Man chicfly to re- 


2k Death, Jadgment, Heaven and Hell. 
9.Wih what Perſons is it lawful to converſe ? 
A. With all. 
©, Whoſe Book # this ? 
...A. My Schvol-fel lows, 

9. What Things doth it become us to forget # F 
A. Injuries and Wrongs. 
0: What 1 bing ought we chiefly to ſpare? 
A.: Onr Time. 
©. How many Years old are you? 
1A. Thirteen. 
Q _ what Spot is Youth _— bles 
A. Wah the Love of Pleaſares. | 
'>'@.: At how great a rate do you eſteem the 
Opinion of Men ? 
A. At nothing. 


bm ———_—_— 


CHAP. II. 


Fitherto we have diſcourſed of the Concor- 
dauce of Words; now we come to that 


other part of Syntax, which is called. Regimen, 
or Government, which is nothing but the. De- 
ood of one Word upon another. 


| Fx 


[13] 
+. 'And becauſe in all Diſcourſe we name a Subs 
fantive, and the next Word is a Verb, by which 
we expre(s-what this Subftantive is,” does, or 
ſuffers ; therefore- the Subliannre firft named is 
the Nominative Caſe, ſo called 4 Nominando- 

Al otber Cafes are called oblique Cafes, be- 
- cauſe they ſwerve (from the Norivative.. | 

Now they arc governed. of the Word before 
them, on which they do. depend, according to 
their Szgr, or by forme Prepaſition. 

In Latin the Caſes are cxpreſied by: different 
Endings, or Terminatiens \ apd becauſe in Ex- 
glifþ a Subſtantive hath but two Endings, there». 
toxe we Exprels the Cafes by Signs, whichwe 
call Partickes, and theſe govern or-direct:the Sub» 
{tantive weto the Caſe; for we cannot tell has 
Cale a Subfiantive (hall be of, unleſs we conti- 
der what ftands before it, which may be faid to 
govern or dive it, ” 

The Particles in Exglih, by which Subſtans 
tives are-dirced or governed, are, 4, the, an; 
of, to, far, in, at, on, with. from by, than. 

Note, That though | 4, the, an, ] axe not 
ſriftly Signr, becauſe thcy do not diftingriſh, 
but are common to all Caſes, yet ſomething muſk 
be (aid of them. 

They are Signs of Nouns, every of which may 
have one of thc{c Particles before it ; as,. @ Book, 
the Houſe, an Army. But they are vot always 
expreſſed: but ſometimes elegantly omitted 3 as, 

re the; Subltantives are of general Senſe, and 


ſtand 


7 ! 
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Aand-in the Fronts of Sentences: as, Man being 
in Honour, abideth not. And where the Subſtan- 
tive bath an AdjeQive joined with it, which 
virtually contains the force of the Particle; as, 
One Man bave I found. | 


And though | «, the, and an] agree in this, 


that they are Signs of Nouns, yet they differ'in 
many other relpes. As, 

1. [ Aand an are of general import; [ The] 
hath a refraining power, and, like the Greek 
Article 6 is put for Diftin&ionand Eminency; as, 
Fob. 1- 21, *O exopiTns & ov Art thou the Pro- 
phet ? 1.e. that great Propbet which about that 
time they expeQed. So Chap. 20. 31. O Kew 
. 5, 6 uds 54 O87" The Chriſt, the Son of God. 
So that they may not always be uſed one for 
another : Art thou a. King ? and Art thou the 
King ? have a manifeſt and clear difference. 

2, | 4Aand ax] are proper Notes of the Sin- 
gular Number, | tbe | is common to both Num- 
bersz as, The Stone, The Stones. | 

3. The Adj<&ive that hath | a or an | before 
it, muſt have its Subſtantive expreſſed after it; 
bat after | the | it may only be wnderftood , as, A 
godly Man, The Godly, i. e. Men. 
4+ [Aandan]arenot uſ:d before Adverbrof 
the Comparative Degree, but only before Adje- 
Fives 3 Febe] is. uſed before Both; as, The byigh+ 
ter, The better, - 

5. Where the Smperlative Degree is uſed in 


= 


the beighth of Exceſs, there { the] not [ «] is uſed 
| OIC 


—_— 
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[15T 
before it 3 but. where: it is uſed in a modevate + 
ſenſe, there ['a,] not [ the; is uſed beforet tas © 
Of all the Fingers, the Middle is the longeſt. 34 
He i4 a Man of a molt great Wit, Wn 
| Before we , treat further of the particular > 
Signs by which the. folk wing Words are direcr> 2 
ed, it will be ncedful to (ct down theſe two « _ 
Exceptions. = 
1. Relatives;Interrogatives and Partitives, exs 
prefled by which, whom, what ;| in Latin,qui, que, 
&c. whetber,vteri what mainer of, qualis 3 Fo | 
great, bow mueb,quantus 3 how title, quantillum: 
Theſe, or. theis-\Subſtantives, are yoranes of. 
the. Word following. As, | 
What Book doſt thou read: A 
Thou didſi-mect with \my Brother,: whom 
thou didfi ſalzte. | 
He doth dire what Book 1 ſhould read. ' . : k 
How great Things hath he performed both. by 4 
Sea and Land 7 ? ) 
Whether of theſe had you rather chuſe ? 
: You donot.confider how great a part of the 
Field the Water hath overflows. 
2. The Ablative Caſe Abſolute, which is gO- 
yerned of nothing. 


% 
SECT... 1. 


[.\ Subſtantive without a Sign, or 4, the, or 
an, alonez that is, 'a Noun. flowing a Verb, 
(hall be the Accuſative Caſe. 

Obſerve, 


| [28T - 
: Obſerve, Theſe Verbs that thus govern an Ac- 

euſative Calc are called Verbs Tranſitive, or Verbs 
* Ame; which are diſcovered from thoſe that 
" are ſaid tobe Verbs Nemter, by having a Caſe af- . 


” - zer them, which Verbs Nexter have not: Forit 
> ſometimes happens; that in Engliſh, the ſame 


- Verb is both Adive and Newer, when in Latin 
they are two diſtin Verbs, As when we ſay; 
The Gun breaks ; there | breaks } has mo Caſe after 
it, and therefore is a Verb Nenter;- and may be 
expreſſed in Latin by Crepo: But if we ſay, The 
Gmn breaks a Gate, there it hath'a'Caſe after it, 
and therefore isa Verb AGive, and may be made 


 IinLatinby Frango. So, Claybaydens, The Sun 


bardens Clay: In the firft, it is a Verb: Newter, 


; = © and madeby Obdureſco; in the latter, an Adive, 


and rendred by Indurs. Many morc Examples 
of theſe are inftanced in: As, 
A Candle barns 3 A Candle barns « Thread. 
The Wax melts ; The Fire melts Wax. 
A King rales; A King rates the People. 
The Heart rejotces; Succels rejoices the Heart. 
The Mts emer wakes ; The Cock wakgs 


tbe Howſe- keeper. 
Examples of the Acculative Caſe ofter whe Verb. 


God doth love Mas. 

A Father /oveth bis Children, 
Anger begetteth Strife. R11EcA 
A Hatchet cextteth Wood. = 
A Squirrel cracketh Nuts. 


Birds 


Birds make Neſts 
A Hog eateth Acorns. 
The Haobandinan wiſheth for the Rh and - 
lay eth up the Corn in a Barn. 
yo” Bud thruſteth forth a Flower. 
Poverty accompanieth 8 lothfulneſs. © 
Pride breedeth Difcord. - | 
A Wall /arrounds a City, - 
A Soldier handleth Arms. 7 
A Chandler ſelleth Candles. . - = 
Judgment followeth Death. 4207 
Note, That. there arc ſome V<cbs which are Þ 
uſed with a dowble Accuſative Cale ; as, Doceo, 
rogo, induo, poſco, celo to which ſoc add #/ 
moneo. AS, ſs: 
My Maſter teacheth me Gremmer. "i 
Do you ak bim that ? 
. 1 put on my new Shooes to day: 
Do thou only crave pardon of God. 
He hath.nor. concealed his Fault from me. 
The very Place puts ws in mind of that thing. 
Hence it is, that the Paſſives, Indwor, moneor, 
| doceor, rogor, poſeor, arc confirued with an. Heen> 
ative Cale ot the thing, without a Sign : As, De- 
doceho te iſtos mores : Dedeceberis & me iſtos mores. 
| Moneor utilia. Poſcor pecuniam. Voſſins aith, chat 
Verba monendi non omnibus, (ed certis rei Accuſati- FA 
vis junguntur, #t hoc, iſtud, illud, id, idem, quod, 
- quid, aliquid, nibil, nonnibil, multa, panca, unum, 
duo, tris. 
In this double Accuſative Caſe there ſcerms 2 
* BT C 


ad be a fignr 


 W<q following a Verb without a Sign, fpa'l be the Ac- 
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Conſtruction, and the Acenſative 


of the thing is not really governed of the Yerb 
expreſſed, but of the Prepoſition wnderftood ; ſup- 
poſe ad, ſecundum, or ſome otbey,, which may an- 
{wer to the Greek x3'z as, Dedocebo te (x7! (c. 
cundum) iftos mores. þ 

Now from this general Rule, viz. 4 Noun 


cauſative Caſe, there are ſome Exceptions to be 
diligently heeded, which I-ſhall fer down with 
Examples fitted to each of them. 

Except. 1. One Subſtantive afier anotber, with- 
out any Sign belonging to the ſame, the Subſtan- 
tive follewing ſhall be the ſame Caſe with the Sub- 
fhamive before it, by Appoſition. As, 

I give a Garment to thee my Friend, 

My Maſter was angry with my Brother, s 
naughty Boy, becauſe he would not look after 
his Lefſon. 


Your Virtue, Wiſdom, great Judgment, Expe- 
rience and Neighbourhood compel me to love you, 

Two Thieves met "with my Man, a cowardly 
Fellow, and took from him bis Horſe, Money, 
Cloths and Smwnrd. ” 

Hence it_comes to paſs, that Verbs Subſt an- 


zives, moſt Paſſiver, and Verbs of Geſture, haves} 


| Nominative Caſe after them, if they bave a No+ 
minative Cafe before them : They bave an Accu-, 
fative Caſe after them, if they have an Accuſa- 


—_— 


_ 
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tive Caſe before them, For this is a kind ol 


Mediate Appoſition. 
| Example 


— > q z- - 
v2 32 4 
Wo - 
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b my ienkes ball A - Go | 
4 om this rime be is accounted # Diſopl of 
I- Chriſt. Vo 
- The Roſe is a Flower, The Lion is a Beaſt.” 
1 , TheW#hale isa Fiſh. The Eagle is a Birds > 
Plenty becomes a Diſeaſe. Labour bee a 
" Medicine. 
X An Infant becomes a Boy. A Tomb Þ 
th | a Man. 
Covetouſneſy is called Frugality. Dru 
b- | is accounted Chearfulneſs. Diſcipline is n 
| Harſbneſs. 
b- Man goeth wpright. 
| Thou lie(t with thy F ace upward. 
| Hefiudieth Randing, Thou dreameſt waking: 
&} Hefitteth 
et} - Ex and Eece are to be accounted defettive 
+ Verbs, and will have a Nominative or Accuſative 
0-4 Cale after them. As, 
Wu, Ecce Priamum- FEcce Priamus. 
ly Note, When they have an Accuſative, it is 
Y ſuppoſed a Regular Conftrudion : When a No- 
minative, i is - be reſolved into two Sentences : 
As Fcce Priamws, i. e. Ecce, Priamus 'venit : So 
En 1urba, is as much as, Ex, turba adeſt. 
4 Except 2. A Subſtantive Jour with a Parti- I 
ciple making a Semence, ſhall be the Ablanive Caſe 1 
Abſolme. 


Examples. 
The L in roaring, the wild Beaſts are afraid. 
C 2 The 


$714 » 


Fan 
. 


pring; approachis owes bud. 
4 kn > ome approaclies 
The North Wind;blowing, the Waters ari 


frozen. 
rumpets ſounding, the Horſe neighs. 
. The Sux ſhining,” the Flowers are ſpread open 
F; F:. "a Whale ſwimming, the Sg boils. 
E by The Flies departing, = Cold haſtens. - 
"8 Being] put abſolutely, is made by the Prete: 
Paſſive. As, 
' Work being finiſhed, Reſt is welcome. 
©: Cares being ſcattered, the Mind is quict. 

The Enemies being overcome, the Conquero 
rejoiceth. 

The Waters being drained, the my Land ap 
rs. 

Having | with a Verb Tranſitive, is expreſſec 
by the -rrung Caſe and a Partiliple of the Pre 
ter Tenſe. A 

The Hung man ( having unyoked the Oxen, 
returns to the Village.” 

The School-makter (having diſmiſſed the Scho 
lars ) walks'into the Fields, 

The Merchant: ( baving finiſhed his p, oyage, 
brings home Riches. 

The little Bids ( having left the Neff ) feel 
Vietaals, 

But ſometimes it happens that [being] 
ving.] though coming between twa-caſnal-W 
yct is not to be made by the Ablative Caſe'ianc 
the reaſon is, becauſe the Subſtantive: to' ay 

bra 4 im 
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the 
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A Brno, + | 
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which itise 
Jeſus being weary, [ate 
Being reviled, be ps | 
An unfaithful Friend'h 
Man, forſaketh the Poor.” SA 
Here Note, 1. That int © kind of Ex 

fions, the Particle | being } doth a 
Greek Particlet&v, or the: Latin ens," 
uſed, -unleſs-4n Hen" as, Preſens, « | 
ee. Which (as- Linacey ſays) in omni * 1 
tione eſt ſubauditum; _ | 
- 2: Thit'Oaftom hath: made it famili 
ſay, the 4blative Caſe Abſolute, which 
wilſe- (as is obſerved -by-an ingenious F 
would be little better than abſolute 'Nonſ 
And to ſay the King coming, the is hY 
Engliſh, though it {cems more tolerable wh at 
the Particle | being ] is interpoſed. But theres. 
fore it is called the Ablative Caſe abſolute, & gp 
cauſe the Prepoſition which it is governed of is 
ſo commonly underſtood 3 viz,\ a, ſub, cum, or 
in; as, Oppreſ4 libertate patrie, 'T he Countries: 
Liberty being oppreſſed: Nibil eſt quod fperemus 
amplius, i.e. ab, after; ' oppreſsa libertate- -—Sa, 
Saturno rege, i, C. ſub Saturno5 Chriſto duce, i. C4, 
cum Chriſto duce 3 as in Grgek, ovy ©4p. Thus, 
Temparibuſque malis [And it Times being bad 5 | 
auſus ex eſſe bonus, i, e. in temporibus mals. From. 
hence” it<ppears,- that it were- always more 
proper, if not ſometimes necclary, (fince the 
C3 Idiom 
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& #-coming; When Work is fi- 
ea The. Pantic le [being] in this Senſe 
1 are. y , with ſome one 


TO'art » po uhi, quands, h, oft= 
__ quem; As, Credo prudicitiam Saturno rege | i. & 
** aan | OF-quonds Setjgrnts rex erat | moratam in 
 terris. Arcadia judice, Virgil, Eclog. 4- [ e 
ſiipſs dreadia judicet, } His rebus cognitis, | i. e, 
"oþ x nite ſunt. ] 
Subſtantive without # Sign to 
-=- hy is gotten, as the End, Objed, or 
#, #t ſhall be the Dative Caſe ; as, I give 
I profit thee. 
LTheſe Verbs, ofter which theſe Subſlantives 
© come without a Sign, arc Verbs lignitying 
; ; diſprofit, belp, favour, obeying, refifit$, 
* ſerving, truſting, believing, threatning, command- 
"ng, pardoning. 
Allo pareo, placeo, diſpliceo, patracinor, me- 
© gleor, libet, indulgeo, findeo, blandior, doleo, ſuadeo. 
Alſo many Newters and Paſi iver, compouns ed 
RM fre, ad, con, ſub, ante, poſt, ob, in, and inter, 


Examples, 


3 Prcommots Narrow Lanes inconods T avellers. 
"notes An envious Man burts his Neighbours, 
pi. Learning vofite the Commonwealth, 


#m. The Conlpiracy of Catiline prejudiced 
the Roman Citizens, 4 f 


% 


77 
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minitor. 


opituloy, 


PMlliceor, 


remitta, 


tgmoſce, 


parco, 


farce, 


. Ciful to others, 


— 
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ced Friend: Ge LT, $4 
The Soldiers never bay any 8 us 


able Man. 


Children obey your | we 
The Sea knows not what c Maſir i 
obey. 
He obeys the Senate. 
She refuſeth to obey the 
of the Goddeſs. 


Many foreign Nations ha 
ſerve the People of Rome, thamcamulles 
others. 64% Ha 15 

1 avour his Induſt and G ory» 

heir Neck reſiſts ſt yoga # 
the Reins. xi 

We withſtand Cato : We ha | LY 
ftand other Injuries, _ | 

As Fannes and Fambres 
ſer, ſo theſe reſt the Truth, | ; ..... +, 

He threatneth Afia with - the 

He could not belp the _ 
wealth though he defired. 

I promiſe you. 

I forgave thee that Debt. 

Thoſe very Perſons. whom 1 
doned, would not have him to be m 


970vie 0 


He will never pay 
could hardly forbeagt 
Ky pf me, 


\ £3 
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o pl " the People, 
"He copoomntsp many great Men, 
too much cocker their Chil- 


Man wſes gently rude and 
- clowniſh Perſons. 
Studes, when put for faves, hath © Dative 
£3 as, Catiline ftuduit, he favoured Catiline, 
»But when ic ſignities volo, cupio, it is uſed with 

- an Accuſative ; as, Ut omnes mulicres eadem 

== ; Rludeent, nolintque omnia. Ter. Likewiſe 
Put for operam dare, it hath a Dative 3 as, 

_Stwde e optimis diſciplinis & artibus. 

Obſerve, That eds, offendo and juvo have an 

© Meenſatr Caſe after them, becauſe ſome Verbs 

© of pr 4 and difprofit i in Greek, have (0; as, vn, 

9 -. anc oyirnua, juvo, proſum;, mi us ovirno, Lac 

" Hover} jruvo in Latin, with an: Accuative. 

Si ope non egeas ibſe, juveſque tuos. Ovid. 

- "WG illum Reſp, adjuvit. Cic, Ov wi aurs; 

_ Mar. 16. 18. Hence in'Latin, 

Secret I#ſerunt- Phyllida ſylve. 
n iahmls @eg3o|.ys ogy; Aivoy + midts ov. Mat. 4. 6; 

LE: '*$ tk ad lapigem offendas pedem tuum. 
= \ "_ . Pre. They {er Pompey over the War of 
* * . the Pirates: 

_ Fad A good Prince prefers Hie Safety of 
> * —* _ his SubjeQts before all bis own Profits. 
Ja.  T have excelled my Anceſtors in Virttie- - 
Ad. Do not put thy hand hakifly #9,any 
# $ "3 rk, which own intendeſt: 
+41 folave, fon: re 
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away from your 
bring to your Prai 


conduco. Con.This conducet! 


cOnuIUO. He lives together with us Iv. 
conſecro. - He dedicated the $ poils of Mars tt 
| Muſes. _ WM jets 
ſubo!ro. Sub. Doth my | Father wt 21 or 
know any thing ?] 
fubolee. MyWife — a 
ſabſcrits, Do not ſubſcribe, 1 
of great Ceſar. 
antefero, Ante. Every one | 
War. 
antecelo.  Afia ſurpaſſes all Cds 
antepone. —=He prefers the Ring's Life before bi, ne” 


I {od 
* $4 


» omwn. 
poſthabeo, Poſt, '] ſet kſs by Money, than 7008 
''* Name. phe 
iafrom. I preferred their Play before mp Pp = 
Buſineſs. "18 


6 trudo. Ob. When ſhe can be thruſt on a0 | hy 
they come to me, 
ebrrefto. None of thoſe who ſpeak againſt 
Law, and this Cauſe. 
ivenis. ' - In. What Remedy (hall I now f 
. © for this Miſchief ? 
immineo. ſens which Mr wal the 


. ®Inter, "Y C ' 1 
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Mer, He was not only preſent at this 


4 +” 
ov \ : 
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b- "< , buthad the overſight of it. 
> Are. Tam bugely acquainted with him. 
F: inrerdice, Jt was forbidden the Pythagoreans to 


| eat Bcans, © 
imerdics. Fe forbid the Women the uſe of Purple, 
- Note, That after theſe Verbs, and divers others, 
[to] is wnderſtoud, which doth appar in a ſyno- 
 aymons Word , as, T profit thee, i. e. 1 am profi- 
- table to:thee. He obeys bis Parents, 1.e. he is 
obedient #0 his Parents, I belp thee, i. e. 1 am 
belpfal to thee. io many of them the Sign of 
ve Calp3s commodiouſly expreſſcd. 
© Oy > 4-The word coming without a Sign af- 
= ter Satago, miſercor, miſcreſco, intereli and rc- 
=  fert, ſhall Le the Genitive Caſe. 


Examples. 


ES | Jer Diſpatch your own Buſineſs. 

= pier. The Gentleman is bulie about his 
- Pleaſures, and does not pity the poor 
th Hucbandman, that labours daily to get 
> © himſelf Bread. 


* , miſaer. Toke pityon ſo great Labours, which 1 
= .- unworthily ſuffcr. 


maiſcrev. They do not ccale even then to envy, 
when they ought to pity me. | | 
piſſes. Have Compaſſion on the Axcadian King,' | 
It very much concerns @ Maſter of a Fa- | 
nl, ha his Servants 4e.pious and 
ONCH, F * POWP 
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intereſt Tt concerns the Magiltrate 


the Good, and punalk 
Obſerv. 1. Miſereor, maſereſi 
lie's Grammar, to, be joined 
But that Kule wants the Gam 
Authors : All: that 


they have been ; 

rick, or 4 | TI! $1, 

Ciceronian Wibepan io decline, 
2. .Satago hath therefore a Genatia 


cauſe it is as. much as Sat 4 
be a Nozn und: clined, bye oO 
as is that of Plautus, LETS. HR *® Fy 
Nunc agitas tute ſat twarwmirerum. 4 
3+ Miſereor 2overning &Gegitive, is Helentſ® *-. 
mus, Or a Greciſm ; the Prepoſition.truly governing 
-the Genitive Caſe being wnderſtaod. | Now, be 
© cauſe the Latins have no Prepoſition that governs i 
 @ Genitive Caſe, the ConftruRion mult depend *® 
upon ſome Noun underſtood 3- as, causd, nomine, Or 
gratia, As, Miſerere fratris, i. e. cas; the 
entire Szntence being, - Miſerere fratris causde.. , 
4. Me, thce, bim, her, us, you; whom, with ift- 6 
tereit Or refers, are made by mea, tad, jaua, noſtr&, KS} 
veſtra, cuja, ſuppoſed to be Ablatives Feminine, ** 
2greceing with nothing» As, > OY 


nora,  _ Jt very mpch concerns 6 . Sas A 
114, They think it concerns your. | | 
ena. Whom doth it concern £ not me. 


$4. IF it:be not at all your Concern. 
Obſerve, that theſe Pronowns arc rather to be 
R | ſuppoſed ' 
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xe (4 Gaith wy 
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\. Exempler 
her chat I wanted the fight of 
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prive. . ved you of the opportunity of 

| lo great oral | 

we. We want onr Provinces and Havens. 

indigee. If he ftand in need of greater Commen: | 
dation. © ji 

eareo. All the Li s that I undertook 


| were light,  Gvethat I'wanted your Comt- 


pany.' 
exo. What is there in this Matter, that 
gs wants a Defence ? 
exeo. Ceſar had not wanted your help in chis 
potior. He lives happily, who obtains bis Wiſh 
. i#nall things. 
© Potions. O happy Souls, 'who have obtained 


the hexvenly Manſions.” 


"2s mn mea, 


| Obſerve, That the Genitive Caſe after Potjor 
is governed of ſome Nown wnderſtood 3 as, Potiot 


rerum, 1.6, Potior imperium rerum. The Ablative 
is 


by 


is ; governed of 2 Prepof preſſed; as, Po- 
tior rebus, i. e. Potior 4 Jo Sor? = 

the Greek Prepoſition. 2, is Coed: Careo 
pecunig, the Latin ex. 1, - >» e : 
, Except, 6, The. Subſtantive coming without Þe- 
Sign after fungor, fruor, utor, nitor, fio toabiehes 28 
veſcor, vidito, and vivo for vidito, this i is the” 
AblativeCoſe : As, I perform my Office, I uſen v2 
Liberty, I eat Bread. fe 
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fungor. They that will acquire true Zlory Us 
| let them perform the s of Tultice:: "NY 
fungor. He little diſcharged the Duty of ,a © 


Friend, 

funger., He does the Duty of a moſt sKkiltul Ge- 
neral. 

fener. You may enjoy thoſe Convenience. 

perfrugr. He fully enjoys the greateſt Tronguillity 
and Leiſure. 


=_ Thole that have been in the like Ca. © 
lamwfity, why ſhould not they exjoy your «©, 
like Mercy £ rt MY 

CL You cannot continue long, while you 
uſe thoſe Counſels. 

er: He made ſe of their Help. 

wor. You have uſed a faithful and kind 


+ Counſellor. "Ml 
9 He bwilds upon his Words. 
niter: France welics upon the Soldiers of 


Pompey. 


They 


EY G A; 
Eh "Fs, 


1," INIT BY 
EET ho apon th vt which they. 
= Teecived of him. | 
In this time of Lent we ext Fiſh. 
”  weſeor, Happy were thoſe Ages, when Men 
| 8 *  — ate only Herbs and Roots. 

Note, That Veſcor is often, by Pliny, uſed 
— with an Acenſative Caſe, ſoit is uſed by Taci- 
iy; Eo inopie venerunt, ut infirmiſimos ſuo- 
m, mox forte duos veſcerentur. 

"whe They donotlive much wpon Corn. 

£ Fen | They live all zpon Honey. 
_—_— They live moſt upon Milk and Cattel. 
© Except. 7. The Word coming without a Sign 
after remmiſcor; obliviſcor, recordor and me- 
mini, (hall be the Accuſativez ſometimes it may 


be the Cevirior, Examples. w # | 
recordor.” *hen 1 remembred the Kindneſſes of” 
the . cople of Rome to King Deiotarus. 


rardr. Coll to mind $193 Tarn 


* avi, It is a ſmall matter that I remember 
this. 
6{viſcor. Conld I more forget my Times, or re- 
memini. qember my ACtions ? 
4lviſor, | hope that you, who are wont to 
forget nothing but Injuries — 
eiviker. Forget your Maſſacring and Burnings, 
O Catitane. 
memini, F will make you for ever to remember 
both me, and this Day and Place. 
E xecpt-. 


_ 
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\ Except. 8. 7 be Word f3 Frice, The 
- ſhall be the Ablative Caſe. 


Examples. 


That Book coſt three Shillings. 

He bowght a Houſe for four hundred Sefterte 

He ſold the Body for Gold. 

He faith, he ſold a Slave for fix omnds. 

When Corn was at two or three Sefterces/ "u 

He lives at a large rate. ZR 

Twice he ſo!d one and the ſame Corn; not Ws 
at one, but at two Prizes. _—- 

Nothing is bought dearer than that which is 
bought with Prayers. 

Note, That the Word of Price is generally pact 
in tbe Ablative Caſe afier all Verbs, and it hath 
uſually | at or for, or with] which are Signs of 
the Ablative Caſe : Sometimes it hath no Sign, 
as in the foregoing Examples. And this Ablative 
1s not naturally: governed of the Verb, bat of the 
Prepoſition | pro | which is uſually underfiood_ As, 
Magno zſimare, emere, vendere, is ar much as ® 
pro magno pretio eſtimare, $&. Fi it is very 
familiar to put theſe AdjeAiver, wh paulo, 'mi-- 
nimo, magno, nimio, plurimo, dimidio, duplo,.- 
without their Subſtantize [ pretium : ] As, 

Te redimas ca (od ootrnyy> Ter. 

Mandiſti illud » xam plarimo. Cic. 

Except, ſo muc , how vc] rs ITE, le! ; how 
much ſoever, put without 7 fantives, whether 
they bave Signs or no, ſhall be the E 


Examples. 


He ſhall ſell them for as much as he will. 
I ſell not for more than others, perhaps 00 


- for leſs. 
Thoſe things delight more, which arc bought 


Z for more. ſa 
I - Perhaps the Fiſhexrman might be bought far | for 
* Teſs than the Fiſh. Li 


Y Priamus was hardly worth ſo much. 
Z ©. For how much did he buy thoſe Books ? For 
MN twenty Pounds: 
EE” .- Note, That if a Subſtantive be added to any 
| of theſe Words, it ſhall be the Ablative Caſe 3 as, 
Duanto metiris pretio. Juvenal. Mercatur li- 'M 
bros nibilo ngjqgre pretio, quam quod. erat-peti= | 
tum pro omnibiis,-Gelius. J 

Theſe are the moſt uſual Exceptions, and of don 
the greateſt weight and importance 3 there rarcly 
occurring any Inſtances, but what may be re- 
guens to ſome of theſe: And when theſe arc care» |}. 

Ily heeded, and attended to, we may pretty | 
"£6 and without any. great danger of mil- the 
take, put the Subſtantive following a Verb without } 
Sign, wherever. we meer: with it, in the } - 
Accuſative Calc. rok "_ 

gerci _ turning. theſe, | 

a to their rc- 


2—_ become ha- 4 7 
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+ The'Accuſative Caſe thus following the Verb, 
"the other Caſes are governed of their Signs which 
fland before them, or of ſome Prepolition, as was 
ſaid before. The Sign of the Genitive Caſe is Ofz 
for this Particle ſupplies the want of a different 


, Termination in Exgliſh. Hence 
OF 
After a Noun, is a Sigh of a Genitive Caſe. 


Examples. 


The Love of Money increafeth as much as the 
"Money it ſelf. —__ 
' The King is the Father of the Country. - 
Phy Fear of the Lord is the beginning 'of Wiſ- 


The Flower of Age periſheth, but the Fewel of 
Virtue remains for ever. 
* The Loveof Gain is the Blemiſh of old Age. 

A Lion is the-King of Beaſts, and an Eagle is 
the King of Birds. 

Glory is the Shadow of Virtue. 

' A Contempt of Pleaſure is the Fruit of Tempe- 

rance. x2 
| Man is' the King of the World, and God is 
the King of Men. 

The Life of Man is the Dream of a Shadow. | 

Excepr, After dignus, indignus, opus and 
uſus, - fgnifying Need, Of is Sign of the Ablative 
Caſe, D Examples. 


Examples. 


dig: Agood Man, and worthy of the Conis 
wat | 

indignes. is #wworty of your. Favour. 

opus. We have ured of your Authority and} 


+ 


Conuſel., x 
apu. What need was there of a Letter ? 
TM My Son hath need of twenty Pounds, 


Nore 1. That & Subltantive governs & Genztive 
Caſe immediately : AdjeQives do govern mediates 
ly, whether it be Genitive or Ablative. Hence . 
wheo digaws and indignus axe conlirucd with anf | 
Ablative Caſe, that Ablative is governed of a Pre] = 
poſitiou underſtood. ; when with-a Genitive, it is1 
Greciſ, and the Prepoſetion 3% or 53 (which is} : 
frequently omitted) properly governs the Cale;f- * 
Or elſe there may be'av Elipfu, aud ſome gent 
ral Subſtantive underſiood ; as, Dig lawdit 
1 c, dignus re, or te re Jaudis, boc elt, laude. 
. Note 2. That the Greeks make | of | after d 
AdjcCtives by the Prepoſution %, by which 
Conſtructions as theſe, in Latin, mey be reſolved; 
Laſfſus viarum, i; & w viarym ; lateger viie, 
l.C. 4 vite. Inſomuch that Vitruvius puts a G 
aitive Caſe after the Latin: Prepofition ex, Deſc 
ptio ex duodecim fignorum lit tigurata' ( Quod 
eſt. imitandum. | 
' Hence it 6, that Grammarians ſuppoſe 
By, both Adjectives and Verbs, to om 
Y exit 


by. 


I 0 OS np 


; Genitive Caſe, when it is only an qu 
»- Greeks, and the Caſe really depends 
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ition & Or mt underſtood : as, $4970 nt irarum © 
line beg on ) Regnavit agreſtjum po- | 


This 'will xeſolve theſe. 'two' following _ - 


Takes 
fs Adjeflioes ſignifying for? or emptineſs 
20vern a Genitive, or an y 
Examples. 
Pers. ' am now fullbf Buſineſs. 


« plenns, A City full of warlike Proviſions. 


inaniz. A Body vid of Blood aud Life. 
manin A Letter woid of any uſeful Matter. 
fecundss. A Province fruitful of proviſion of Gora. 


nc Needy of Money. 


wm Waning of Friends. 


imaps. Wanting of Words. 
©xpers. Void of Deceit. 
mani. Souls void of heaven! Thing: 
dives. Rich in Subſtance, rich in embroider'd 
Garments and Gold. 
= = of all Things; Or, Sated with all 
T7 
Obſerve, That though theſe AdjeQives have 
either a Genitive or Ablative Caſe after them, 
yet they are-not all uſed Promiſcnonſ? with either 
ny tort ata atgri erly joined with a 
Genztive; than an Ablative As, lens, pau- 
per, egenpus, indigus, fertilis, ficrilis. 
D 2 2, Words 


K. [36 3 1 
IS > 2. Words ſignifying the praiſe or diſpraiſe of 
© a thing, are the Genitive or ANlative. 


Examples. Cory 6 
A Boy of an ingenuous Coumenane, 
and ing 
ontiquns, AMan of old faſhioned Virtue and Faiih | 
| he a ak Oorratng and 
harſh a 
Helen why Woman of moſt excellent 
Beauty. 
The Carthehinians were Men of 'm 
Credit. © 
integer. A Virgin of full Age. 
| A Boy of a lively Complexion. 
In both theſc Rules, the Genitive is governed 
of % underſtood, in imitation of the Greeks ; thel 
Ablative of the Prepoſition ex, according to the -4 


Latin. | 
OF] after a Verb or Participle, is made hy | , 

Prepoſuion. Examples. 4- 

«b, He is commended of theſe, but he is 

blamed of thoſe. 

4. You will be beaten of the Maſter. -Y 

2b. He faith, he came toenquire of bim. | V 

ex. Perhaps) you have heard of-ſome body.”"} £ 

His Frugality -was well} «i 

I As I heard: Junderſiood: of 'our Magi 

Af? 21 


of my Father, Yftrates, and known of lt 
Roman Knights. 


1 


Hert 


[37] E 
Here it is to be noted, that thowgh after theſe © "* 
© Participles, natus, ſatus, cretus, ortus, editus, 


I 
F e* 


&c. the P is often omitted ; as, Gens 
duro robore nata. Virg. - -Y-> i cretus. Q- 2 
wh, Dad ch -- Fihdg may (afely be © 
xpreſſed,' an wow rh AR ts W-- hoe: 
| a As, 'Exmehi wn eſt 
| te, Ter. ec bir | 


- OFZ.lf ig 


f | thew ken: FL -in another Book. 
: Fasked him his Kingdom he me, of our 
Commonwealth. 
So much of the Principles of Thinge. 
] I ſeem to ſay overmuch of my ſelf. 
ek OF | ſeems to come-after 544 nifyin 
ef... the uo. whereof a Thing is made, : or po i 
| fit; and is made by a Prepoſition. AS, 

"oo A Cup of G A Bigkler all of 
Gold. © | 
4,4 '; A Bed of ſoft Flags. A Veſts P 

Is very great Tewel, bf 
But in theſe and ſuch like, there is a"Fart: 
| ciple underſtood 3, as, iuppole faus, whit 
were expreſſed, would fall in with the Fore- 
going Rule, viz. Of, after a Verb, or a Par-. 
ticiple. 
OF, ] after Verbs of accuſing, nin 


bk and warning, is uſually made a Sign of a Gent 


tive Caſe, | 
D 3 Examples 2 


u innind | 
ſrip, you arcina of de 
Fn may delight, and pu mt in 
mind of my ſelf. : | _ 


Note, That bere there is always a Suh omin 

| elipted, and the Genitive Caſe is not properly} x} 
governed of 'the Verb, but. of the Subtamize 
ndnfegy ſuppole erimen, ſeelws, peccatuem, attin, | ; 
ſome ſuch Subſtantive : As, Acenſo it} pu, 

6x gEcrimine farti, Nor doth it hinder, | nj, 

fords criminis and ſceleris arc theme} pt; 
In the Genitive Caſe 3 for even before peu 


_— 


Fas ſometimes they are 3 as, $i i iniquus 01 | pige 
Fjudexs, condemnabo eodem egote crimine. Cic.) | axe. 
Anere 15 a Prepoſition underſtood, which is ſomes | ;oxir 
mes expreſſed; as, Marcus Attilius de Moajeſtat | inde 
= TeRammatrs eſt, Cic. Druſus erat de prevaricasy mir 
© tjone 4 Teidmais erariis abſolutus. Cic. - But tf racer, 
- teems more ſafe to preter the uſe of the Genitiany rate, 


before 


[139] 


. before the Abletive,. aud this before the ſame -F 1 
* Gaſe, with 4 Prepeſition, eſpecially where ther, - © 


is a general name of Crime 3-25, | Seelne; maleft- 
cium, peccalum. Thus i 15 better to lay, Ac- 
cuſo te [celeris, or crimiait,” than de crimine, or 


| ſeetere 3 ar (lle-t-ule the dininGalc without 


—_—_—— —y 


a Prepoſition. | 1 « 
OF] after the. Verb Somg/ib uſed after the 
ſame manner, there being a Subſtantive elipred; 
as, Eft any | cnfuei, i. e. Eft hot. 


mo majorts 


I ? Cic.'-k e- hamines. . 
r ſometimes pro nm, | —_ or munus 
underſtood. As; Y 
It is the Duty of a young \"Man to reverence » bis 
Elders, | v. 
It is the Property of the Man todifſemble. - 
OF] in like aianver, conving after paniter, 
pudet, tedet, piget, miſcret, miſereſeit, bath a Ge- 
nitive Cale,” by an Ellipſt bf 4 Subſtantive #=- 
plied in the Verb: As, Penited we ſiwbitie, L,f 
pevitentia flultitie me. tenet." $0 jilddor, (ods 
pigritia, miſericordia. | 
tuder, I am aſhamed of thee, 
piget. It irhs mt of my Foly. 
tader. We are all weary of our Lives. | 
evirt.  Thed rather it fhontd repent me of For: 
[ni  twnie, than ſhame me of Vidory. 
mire; | Tow pity otbers, but you neither pity, nor 
Pet, are aſhamed of your ſelf. 
rate, It is ſcarce credible bow weary I am of 
Buſineſs. D 4 QF] 


Grime Norte pare animi vi- 


[40 


the Greeks, will have a ne Caſe. 


of none, 
patients, Left Death ſhould be” eudured twice of 
-'* - -me, miſerable IWretch. 
exerm Chremes remains, who-is earneſtly t 
be imreated of me- 

intelligor. Fere I am a Barbarian, becauſe I an 


not underſtood of any 
excitan- " "Al things are to s, raiſed up of you, 0 
4. ." Ceſar; * 
prober. I feared tore bow that Buſineſs would 


' © be approved of him. 
Thos 2 r, ThaG- mur} my nad, AS, 


34- Vulg, Lat. onorabilis univerſe plebi. Ti 
$440} MuTexymuivoy £ whpayn mls Demoſth. Non me 
minit faftorum mihi; i.e. que 4 me fatia ſunt. 


\ A Recapitulatory Exerciſe. 


Since the Defire of Gain is ſo.confuſedly the 
Fountain and Root of all Evils, it is the Pro 


OF] after Verbal in bilis, Futures in FR, 
and many times Verbs Paſſives, in imitation of / 


Exempler. 
fiebils. " He died lamented of all good Men, but 
of none more than of me. 
 ſevbili.'' Kerp thou ſafe a Head that may be hejt 


| 


ttm. £3 


perty of a generous Spirit to deſpiſe Riche 
For who but a Perſon void of heavenly Care: 
and unmindful of his high Original, would | 
in love with a treacherous World ?' mn th 
aire 


[4] 1 
faireſt of earthly Beauties is unworthy of the © 
bigheft Love. We are ſprung of a heavenly" 8 
Original, and Partakers of a better Natu 23 ; 
and thetefore ought to behave our ſelves as Gi 
tizens of another World. And who can be" 
'f fo hard and ſtubborn a Miad, "that thinks i } 
| not to be of his Advantage to be commende$ 
tſ of all vertuous Perſons? For, as for the ret "x 

who are-of the molt wicked Diſpoſition, = 7 
f no more to be regarded what they ſay of us, 'or = 
what they judge of us, thah the whiſiling *of 4 5 
0 the Wind : For: though they: accuſe - ug *of #7 
Blockiſhneſs, and condemn us of the gredtefſf 
x1 Folly, yet it will neither repent 'nor"ſhame a # 
wiſe Man of a vircuous Life,, Thefeithirigg © 
) are-approved- of all that are of gdound Mind, , 
+ though perhaps they are not under 
d ked Perſons. And, that I'm 

Word, good Men die lamenteg 
i Wicked hate Il.  : 
7 


"SECT. Wann. 
To; For. CN rs 


To, or For (the uſe of another) are Sign of 
e a Dative Caſe. As, þ 
> + I giveto thee for a Pledge. | 

Before I give any further Examples, it may 
not be amiſs tg.obſerve, that from hence we 
land the uſe of the Verb Sum with a 
ve Caſe, As, 


E 42 ] : 
This was to ethers for a Good likewiſk. 
-LeG that Buſineſs ſhould be to him for a Diſ- 


© grace. 
4 I hope this ConjunGion wil be to us for a 
 Pleoſure 


We ſball have 4 care to that too. 


- - — s s 
— ry 
- xe” 
8.14 
A % 
Wy, La $ 
* $ , 1 
as - 


Examples, 


a; Husbandman giveth Hay to bis Cattle, 
. He gave a Ring to me, 
> God mmiſtretb Seed to the Sower. 


: A ſhameful Death cannot bappen #0 4 an 


A A . # 
Yo 
Man. p 
Fo 
ad 


To give way to Time, hath been held a wiſe 


Man's part. : _ 

They neither do good to themſelves, nor any 
ather, 

; & ſleep not fir ol Men. 

. A Wood affords Nats for Boys. 

The Field yields Graſs for uhe Ca#tle, and 
Seeds for Birds, and Flowers fofBees. 

Corn grows for the Hwucbandman, 

Puniſhment i prepared for the Iicked. 

The Corncl is good for War. 

They fit Jewels for the Ears. 

Except. To] coming after attinet, pertinet, ſpe- 
dat, loquor, bortor, invito, proveco, add, voco, and 
Words of like fignification 3 alſo after Words 
ſignifying Readineſs, and Words of Motion, it 
ID made by the Prepoſition ad. 


ome 


C43 ] 
Examples: 


| tine, Tt pertaineth nothing at all to me. //- 
ſpedtat. It belongs to your Dignity. and rinks 
apels, | He applies his Mind-to Writing. 

to ſome Study. 

vaet. I called the Pxetors $0:16e. 

borter. A peaceable Man exborts to.Peace: 

addo, What can be added #9 this Meekneſs #' 

invite.,, _ My Father invited my Maſter to Swp« 
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adjungo, 


= _— 


 Pertingt, - Ye (hall underſtapd tha this belonged 
to the Cauſe. 

NY am He dared him to fight. 

. propenſu.. Tf any one be a lie more inclinable 
to Pleaſuxes. 

eo Nor only the Motions of the Body, 
which are fitted to Natzre, but much 
more thoſe of the Mind are to be tried, 

dats, Which alſo are accommodated to Nature. 

preclivii A Diſpoſition prope to Mi ſchievouſneſs. 

venio, He came to me of his own accord. 

awirte. The next Day be ſent Letters to me.” | 

Note, That [to] according tothe import of 

It, is rendred by ſeveral Prepoſitions 3 but this 

may {uffice to dire a young Beginner how to 

make itin the moſt uſual and familier Inſtances, 

For ] the End, may be rendred by a' Pre poſi- 

tion, and in other Senſes, whether it be i 

a Word of Time, a Word of Price, a Word lig- 

nitying the Cayſe or Reaſon of a Thing 3 or 

whether 


7 [44 7 
> whether it import Commutation, or Retribation ; 
[for ] is made by ſome of theſe Prepoſitions ex- 
preſſed or underfibod, pro, de, pre; in, ad, ie. ſ 


opter. As, 

ad. All things arc ous for. the fd pF 
Man. 

i Nothing 4s more profitable for the in- | 

 —* ftrutling'our Citizens, / © , 

m It fot our Advantage, 

#..", + This Land was found ont for my Pu 
niſhment. 


The Cauſe or Reaſon of a Thing, | þ 
propter. He obeys the Laws for fear. 


pra. I cannot ſpeak for weeping. 
| Before a Word of \Trme. 

in, Thais farewell for theſe two Days. 

ad. For a very little Time, 
_——— They obtained a Trice for thirty 

x"  Jears.. 
x __Commuration] 
pro. I will grind for you, 
pro. 4» He was brought to Thais for Cinead 
of ] that Exnuch. 


He: prays. you , would, accept thirty 
Fro. thouſand Talents of Gold for three'Bo- ] 


| Retribution.) + 6 i 


Ire, Let Thanks be given for his ſo pike 
. / - Merits to the Commonwealth. | 
Reca*» 


L451 
Recapitulatory Exerciſe. 
Dear Friend, 


If I thought my Letters would be a Pleafure "—M 


to you, or if my Advice might any way 'profit 
you, I would ſend more frequently to you; for 
I would not be accounted” in the number of 
them that neicher-.do good to:themſelves! nor 
others. Whereas you write, that all things fall 
put croſs. to you, I would not have yourto be 
diſcouraged, but give way. a'lietle to Time 3 
- your own Benefit, and the' daily Per{wafions 
of your Friends, invite ( that I may not fay 
provoke) you to the ſame Gourſe of Studies 
you lately reſolved upon. - You have a Nature 
fitted and accommodated to Learning, and 
your very Diſpoſition is moxe inclinable to Vir- 
tue: And what can be added to this Happi- 
neſs, but your own Indufiry? No Man: is 
born for himſelf alone, but for his Friends, 
and for his Country : Nor are you ignorant 
that theſe things are exceedingly for your Ad+ 
vantage, How glorious a. thing will-it 'be, 
when your -Country it ſelf ſhall return you 
Thanks for your great Merits! I uſe this 
Ereedom-with you; not only-for 'our: Friend- 
ſhip, but for your own ſake. For theſe; two 
Weeks, farewell, - 


SECT. 
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With. 


TY ” 1:6, —_ f ahifying the Conſe or Manner, is 
2 Sign of an. Ablative Calc. 


Examples , 


_ He killed him with bis own Hand. ley 
He cut a Whet-fione with @ Razor. 77a of 
Divine Anger compenſates the flownels' _q 

Puniſhment with+he weight of it. ' | 
Many grext Diſeaſes 3 are cured with Foſi | 

and Ref. 


| Hives woven with Twigs. ' 
' Note, That always a Prepoſition is-here _ 


Rood, .and ſometimes may be anſerted ; as, Swat 
per magno cum metre dicere incipio. Cic. 2s 
cum ſalute ejus fiat, Ter. 
2. Where [wich] ſignifies Society, it wide 1 
by cam. os F 
I ſhall rake care of that too, that Cratippus | 
be together with bim. 
You (hall walk with your Brother into = ”. 
Fields. of 
He,' together \'with the Senate, ' defended i Y 
Safety-of the Commonwealth, 2 
Hannibal, with bis Army, -paſſed over - the _ 
' Alps. Gis 
I am hugely acquainted with him, 


With,] 


[47] 
-7#ith,] after Verbs. of Comparing, s 
oy with, to wet with, is (after the — 


the Greeks) a Sign of a Dative Caſe. 
Examples. "pt 
They were not ignorant that yon 
iraſcor. were angry with King Dejotarus. ' 


There is no 'reaſon; that Ihould be 
4 angry with the young Man. 
 Neizher am 1 angry with him. 


Now I am deſervedly angry with my 


% Wecenſco. 


I was wont to compare greas Things 
__ ſmall. 


But neither are theſe cokpared with 
Cato. 

I ſhall demonſirate that which is com- 
pared, to be different from that with 
which it is compared. 

Meet with | prevent? the _ that 
15 coming. 

Your Mercy is wont to meet with 


T5 
* comparo. 
\ 4 
Ty. ' 

- 
; "i 


T? ; 
Crmrro. 


[ prevent | Sappliants an calamitous Per- 


ons. 

Not That this Dative C oe being a Gyeciſm, 
and jn a great meaſure poetical, Oraters uſe alſo 
the 4blative Cale, with the Prepofition cum; 

a5, Ve cum maxumis minims conferam, Cic. Rem 
cum re comparate, Cic, Examples of the Greek, 
Conſtrucion are obvious 3 as, "Apia vt, oecuy- 
"ro tibi; "AmazTio6 vey arlparG@. Mar. 14.12, 


"I 


-3j 

- me 
. CE 
=- 4aY 


"Opxis, 2c 


”, 


7" SES 

?OgyiLedy, md Sameriontr Demoſth. *Anavax]cy 

pop dendrys Plat. "Ev iv? anggaatiiy. Lucian. 7 
4 = importing | at,] is made by apnd: 

FE $; 47 Geering from, | is made by 4. 

Examples. 


7 You (hall ſup with me. 
Bat if there' bea Cauſe'of retaining her wits. 


" When 1 had: been three! AGE : with Pon | 
I went.to B b 
Unleſs you haſte togive the thirty Pou | 
, which Lentrufied with you. 
I had a Mind to begin with [from] that. 
\ In this Caſe we muſt firſt begin with [from | 
a Refutation. 
He may begin the dreſſing of his Ground ! 
be 


with [from Þ the Ides of January. 
Recapitulatory Exerciſe. 
Philargyruci is broken with Labours, and r- Coq 
mented with ſo many Cares and Watchings, | 
that he can ſpend-no Time with his Friends : I | Bey 
invited him, « together with ſome of his moſt 
iotimate Acquaintance, to my Apartment \but | 
he ſeemed angry with me, and told me, thatT1 J 
might deſervedly be compared with ſome im» | } 
pertinent Fellow,” who, when he hath nothing Þ pro 
todo, : makes it this Buſineſs to difturb others. | ;.... 
Come; come; Philargyrus, (faid 1,) this (hall not | pry. 
ſerve _ turr-37for 1 (hall eaſily ſhew, thatl 
am 


og COR” 


PE TW. 


am different from him with whom you com- 
pare me : Icame on ſet purpoſe to meet with 
you; you ſhall ſup with me to Night, whese 
will be a skilful Phyſician, to whom I-will re- 


late all your Maladies, beginvirig'with this in- 


ſatiable Thirſt which ( as T ſuppoſe ) hath in- 
 vaded you from your Youth; for (though you 
"are inſenfible of it) you are troubled with a 
deadly Diſeaſe. wamry 017 PLC 

| ©BY, The inſtrumental Cauſe or Manner 5 and 
er Contparatives and Superlativer, 'is a Sigri of 
the Ablative Cale ; otherwiſeit is made by per, 
ſcenndum, or juxta, prope, de, e, ex, d, ab. 
CI Examples.” | 

He ſubdued him, not by Arms, but by Death. 


ws ? 


"od 


| Conel, - ni 3/2 (an its 
He ſaid that he ſhould'ſee his Country bymy 
Benefit | or Favour. | of” © | 
It appeated by the Teſtimony of all. 
| Towers higher than the Walls by ten Feet. _ . 
More by two Parts. p 
BY, ] lignifying near to, is made by juxta, 
prope, ſecundum. As, 
juxta. The Maid ftands by her Father. 
prope. He fate by the Bank of Aniep. 
ſcion, He received a Wound in hisHead, hard 
by bis Ear. = "Mo BT,] 


You are 'a' Father«tovhim: by Nature; T by 1... 


[ 50 ] 
BL,] as much as [ocerding toy] is made by 
 » &, orew As, 
ES. a I knew peclently, that the Bulineſs 
—_— was done by Apreement. 
ex. Men will judge of your Doing, not 
| fo much by your Intent, as by the Event, | | 
| a. It is built by the Authority of the Seq | 
nate. 'T 
| ; BY] in profits beſceching, adjming, 
** made by per, 
I proteſt, %.. IR I Cor. 15: 31g 
Bo wan ATR 
for ure thee by zbe living God. F: 
py you Ok Memory of my F athed 
RE" is made by per, or er. AS, 
per. \ Nor, indeed, could ſe 4 reaſon 
ber Age. 
proper. [Ican makeno Camp, by reaſon of 
Time of the Tear. 
Note, If | That] with: a Verb follow, it | 
_ by propterea, with quod, or quia. | AS, 
No Aprecment'could be made, by reaſon # 
he was not content. *: : 
This kind of Comfort is: bitter, by re 
#hat thoſe, by whom it ought tobe done, att 
atfeQed in the ſame mannet, | 
a after Verbs Paſſiver, may be made | 


6 yes A OE UE SE EI 


per. | 
The Thing is done by #he ſame Creditors. 
He compaſleth that, it the Conſuls are cre 

ted by the rods - 


f 


z _ þ- 4 


ic 


[51] 
\_-  Recapitulatory Exerciſe. 


Dear Schoal-fellow, 


1 have often heard our Maſter tell us, that 
Learning is not gotten by immediate Inſpira- 


tion, but by much Study and Watchings, and __. 4 . 


by daily imploring the Divine BenediRion : 
Therefore I would. have you think of theſe 
Things, both when you are by your f&lf, and 
with your Gomtipanions 3. that by. your Dili- 
gence, 7 you may” anſwer the ExpeQations of 
your Parents. I ſhall not return to the School 
this Month, - pattly by reaſon of the Inconve= 
niences.of the Way, - and partly by reaſon that 
about that time my Mother expe&s my Unkle, 
who will- go by our Town, to the City ; and 
ſhe hath determined that I ſhall go along with 
him. We arc now removing to. a little Houſe, 


* my Father built by the Riverz which he took 
1 in hand, not ſo much by the Perſwafion of his 


Friends, as by. his own Judgment, becauſe he 


\F certainly knows the Temper of. the Air to be 


If treat you, (dear School-fellow,) by our Friend- - 


by much the wholſomet there. And now Tin- 
(hip; tomird, your Studics: You will becxpert 


by often trying :' Nothing is gotten by Sloth- 
fulneſs,' Farewell. 


E 2 SECT. 


Xx 


(.52:] 


From. | 
From] is a Sign of the Ablative Calc, Oritis 
made by a rhe tg G 
Examples... © 
He goes from Capma, to Rome, » 'iÞ 
- Many chief Men of the City fled fran} ,, 
Rome. "1108 
He departed from Peſſinus. wel 
4. "There was no ay yet come jou | 
Branduſuem. F* 
ab. They ftogd in Battel Fon for Sus 
riſing, till the Day was far ſpent. } 
ab. From Three a Clock, there was Drink-f 
ing and Gaming. : «Mtv 
_ I have heard all, from the begioningy/ 
ab. He hath had a Reſpect for nic, foul 
the very beginning of my Youth. So, inf ,, 
From the Cradle : from'a Child : fron ,., 
a little One :; from bis Touth. 1 a4 
Note 1. Domo' and rure are commonly uſed} ,,, 
without a Prepofition, and ſometimes bumo. As, 
Lee'the old Man returning from tbe County] ;. 
1 was feat for hither, from bome, long ages 
He riſes lazily from the Ground. 
2. From, | put for | after, | noting Order 
Succeſſion, is made by 2 or ab. As, To. 
The Seventh from Adam. 
Fhe Third from Aneas. fr 


Wi 


\ 
> 


[$3 ] 
 .. Who is the Fourth from Arcefilas. 
” | - The Firſt from Hereuler, 
He is accounted the Second from the King. 
From; ] after Verbs of Taking away, may be a 
Sign of a Dative. 
| Examples. 
adime. My Enemies have taken away from me 
| my Goods, not my ſelf. 
dem. That he might taky away Hope from 
' » tbe Eneenes; 
preripo, What if Venus ſnatch the Arms from. 
* yel-w Minerva? 
derrae. Why (lays he) deft thow take me from 
my ſelf 
eripic Minerva often took bim away | viz. 
, Ulyfles | from her Vnkle. 
| Note, That | From | after Verbs of Taking away, 
15 uſed likewiſe with 2 Prepoſition. As, 

De digito annulum detraho. Ter. Clodius pe- 
| cunias Conſulares abſtulit a Senatu. Cic. Sed ve- 
reor ne eripiatur a vobis cauſa regia. Cic. Plus 
additum ad memoriam noftram quam adem- 
ptum de fortuna videbatur, Cic, 

From, | before a Participle of the Preſent Tenſe, 
is made by a Gernd in do, with a, ab, %or ex. 


Examples, 
Idle Perſons are ſoon diſcouraged from 
Learning. 


A greater Glory is gotten from defending, then . 
from accyſirg. | 
Th © 4 Aﬀad 


| [ 54] 
A ſad Miſchance called bim back frons bunting, 
Here note, That if a Verb of Hindring or 

1 iabholding go before [_from,] then it may beſ 

rendred either by an Infixitive Mood, or by ie, 

quo minus, Or quin With a Sabjundjve, As, 
The Winds hinder them from carrying their 

Food home.. - J--! 
Your Sickneſs kept you from coming. i 
Ican hardly keep my ſelf from flying in his Face. 
I could not be with-beld from telling you more 

plainly. \ | 

Recapitulatory Exerciſe. | 


Dear Friend, 


Since I returned from the Country, I hare 
heard nothing from you,. and therefore I can 
not forbear from telling you plainly, that you 
have ſomewhat ſwerved from the Rules of out 
Friendſhip. Let mc have often Letters from you, 
though they be never ſo ſhort: The moſt diſtant 
Lands .cannot hinder -intimate Acquaintant 
from ſaluting one another by this Paper-Se 
We received no Letters the laſt Week from Ge 
many, .but *tis ſuppoſed that the Conjundtian 
of ( many Chriſtian Forces hath taken' awq 
all hope of Victory this Seaſon from the Inh 
dels: We daily expect to hear ſome notabk 
Action of this Campagne. It any thing of in 
portance happen, I will acquaint you in tit 
mean time, be confident that no Diſtance n« 
Misfortune can ever diſcourage me from lovi 


— 
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IS = od 


(55.1. | 
you, inaſmuch as our Friendſhip hath grown 


* up together from our very Youth. Farewell. 


SECT. VII. 
Than. 
Than, | after Comparatives in the ſame Sen- 


| tence, is a Sign of the Ablative Calc; or it 


may be made by quam. 


Examples. 

They are dearer to me than my own Life. 

My Fault (he himſelf being Judge) 
1s leſs than Death. 

Nothing is moredear and pleaſant to 
me, tban my Priend. 

None of your many Virtues is wore 
acceptable, or more admirable, than your 


Mercy. 
There is nothing more to be wiſhed for, 
quan. than Proſperity. 
quanm. But it that Hand availed more than 
"had oa hath nothing greater, 
than that you can ; nor your Nature any 
9am, thing better, than that you will prefer ve- 


many. 

Note, that it [than], be made by guam, the 
following caſual Word miuſt be of the ſame Caſe 
with the foregoing : As, Velit magis liberalitate 
uti mea, quam ſus libertate. Cic, 

E 4 Reca- 
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IR 
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Recapitulatory Exerciſe. 
Dear $chool fellow, 
Tf Cicero ( than whom, Rome never (aw a 
more learned Philoſopher, nox more eloquent 


Orator) diſputed pleaſantly with his Friend, 
— che. propriety of a certain Word ; why 


ay not uſe the fame liberty with you, about 


the uſe of theſe Engliſh Particles, | zben] and 
iary ?] Our Maſter (as you may remember) 

ath ſometimes told us, that theſe #wo Words 
ate Ziftind Particles, however tyrannous Cuſtom 
hath now confounded them. Phat then ? Arc 
we to b: Slaves of a fooliſh Cuſtom? By no 
means. T ſhall therefore tirli ſpeak of the Par- 
ricle | zhen,] then of that little Word | tban;] 
for theſe two Words are uſed otherwitc than 
ſome, not unlearned Men, may think. | Then] 
refers chiefly to Time or Order, but | than] is 
{aid to be uſed after Comparatives, and when it 
"may be expreſſed in the. ſame Senſe by quam. 
If you are dclighted with theſe Fooleries, ac: 
quaint me with ir, and I ſhall furniſh you with 
more of the like fort, Farewell. 


SECT. VIIL 
In, 4t, On 


In] nd [ at,] importing the value, and when 
ie may bc turned into [ in ] and [ on, ] relating to 
Time, are Signs of the Ablative Cate, 

Examples 


—_—_— ——— 


_— 


E Examples. 


In fo little Charge did that great Vidory 
ſtand him. [ 

He lives at @ large rate. WA 

He (old one and the ſame Corn twice, and 
that not at one, but at two Prizes. 

You were not-at | or in } the School on Friday, 

On that very Day he returned home. - 

On which Day my little Sifter died. 

Note, That ſometimes | in, ] referring to Time, 
may likewiſe be made by theſe Prepoſitions, Is 


; > 
de, per, untra, inter. As, 


"X You come 3# the very nick of Time. 
In Childhood : In Tenth : In old-Ape. 
de, Thieves riſe in the.Night, to cut Mens 
Throats. 
po- In the very time of Truce. 
intra. In fourteen Tears time they never came 
in Houle. 


mrer. * It freezeth 32 the falling. | 

Except. rt. Before proper Names of leſſer Places, 
of the firſt and ſecond  Declenfion, and Singular 
Number, and betore Home, Ground, War, (hey 
are Signs of a Genitive. 


- 


Examples. 


What ſhall I do at Kome ? 

She dwelt .at Kbodes. | \ 

I received two Letiters from you, dated at 
Coryra. 


He 


| [53] 

He kept a Wife privily at Lemnos. 

I remain in doubt at Theſſalonica: 

/ I took care of your Aﬀeairs at Epheſus. ſ 
I ſtayed three Days as Laodices, three as 
Apames, and as many Days as Synnada. 

He was brought up at bome, 

Now I will recreate my ſelf at home. | 
 Theodorus matters not whether he rot on the © 
Grennd, or on high. | 

How long ſhall your Mind be fixed on the 
Ground ? 

We lived together at home, and at the Wars. | 

Note bere, That if theſe Words have an Ad- 
jeGrve put to them, then they are the Ablative 
Caſe, As, | | 

He was born at Great Rome. 

Thou fitteſt on the cold Ground, | 

Obſerve further, That | at] before the propy | 

Name of a Place, either of tbe Third Declenfion, 

or wanting the Singular Number, is regularly a 
Sign of an Ablative Caſe. As, 

-'" He faid that Sextus had been ar Carthage, 

with only one Legion. 
There arc now no Oracles ſpoken at Delphbas. | 
The beſt Safeguard of old Age is at Laces 


man. 
He beard Cratippus at Athens. 

Whereas it is ſaid in Lilie's Grammar, - that 

a Dative Caſe is here uſed, as, Lentulum Ge 

txlicus Tiburt genitum ſeribit, out of Swetonias 

and Negleum Anxurt prefidizm, out of Livy 

it 


C59 I | 
it is to be obſerved, that theſe are not the Das 
tive, but an Ablative Caſe, as both Farnaby and 
Voſius affirm 3 the latter of which aſſerts, that 
ruri is-oftner found in the Ablative Caſe; than 
rure, unleſs by the Poets. Cicero pro Cluent, 
ſays, Sum ruri; but Horace, 1 Epiſt, 15, Sum 
rure. 

Except. 2. | At; ] after Verbs of Efteeming, is 
the Sign of the Genitive Caſe: but the: Verb 
ffſtimo may have an Ablative alſo, As, 
penda He values it at nothing, 
penda. He efteems it at a high rate. 

«im. , He efteemed it at threePence. 

Note, The Word of Price is-put in the 4b» 
lative Caſc aftcr all Verbs, and it hath uſually a 
Sign of the Ablative Caſc', ſometimes it hath 
ao Sign. And the Truth is, that the Genitive 
Caſe is not governed of the Verb, but of a Subs 
ftantive underſtood 3 as, Pendit Solidi, i. ec. Pre- 
tio Solidi. Aftimat magni, 1. ec, Pretio magni 
gris. See Except. S. pag. 31. : 


Recapitulatory Exerciſe. 


I received two Letters from you at Athens, 
and you may eafily imagine how I was troubled, 
when I underſtood you were fick of a Fever at 
Rome : On the ſame day Acaſtus delivered me 
another, which (as I think) he received at Cor» 
cyra. That Bufinels requires ſome Delibera- 
tion, though, for the moſt part, I am of your 
Mind, We liye kcre at a (mall rate, a we 
| hilo- 


| ſ6]_ 
Philoſophers feed on Roots and Herbs, which 
a Glaſs of Wine renders « wholſom Nouriſh- 


ment. There is now a very great Contention © | 


between Ceſar and Pompey, as you ſee; and 
it is very probablc, the Iſſue of this War will 
be determined at the Pharſalian Fields ; who- 
ever gets the Victory, it will ſtand him in great 
charge. Perhaps you would know how- we 
{pend our Time: In the Morning we diſpute 
on ſome Queſtion in Philoſophy, the reſt of the 
Day is employed in diſpatching Buſineſs, but 
in the Evening we mect and chat among our 
ſclves of divers Things, as Occaſion offers. 
Go on to love me as you are wont, and keep 
that Friendſhip which hath hitherto remained 
inviolable between us, both at home, and at 
the Wars. . Our Friend Varre is at Lacedemon. 
Farewell. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Infinitive Mood. 


N the Infinitive Mood, the Note of Depen- 

dency, | that, | is left out, and the Nomina- 
tive Caſe is made the Accuſative 3 as, inſtead of 
Gandeo, quod tu bene vales, | am glad that thou 
art well; we may {ay Gaudeo te bene valere, 
though our Tongue wi'l hardly bear this Tdiom, 
I am glad thee to be well, And as this Con- 
ſuction 


[ 6x] | 
ſiruQtion is the molt «ſal, (o the moſt ſafe for 
' young Beginners to avoid Miſtake, in making 
BY by quod or at. 

Here -it may deſerve ſome Enquiry, when 
we multuſe Amare, amandi, amandum, amatitm, 
or amaturws; fince they arc all expreſſed in En- 
gliſh after the: ſame manner, and fignike To 


Some have adventured to ſay, that there is 
ſcarce any certain-and intelligible Rule, whe to 
make | to] before a Verb, by an Tefinitive Miod, 
by Gerunds, Supine or Futere in-rius yetitaiiay 
be ſufficient, in genera}, to determine it thas 3 
namely, that: -: ;; STE T% >75 
' To] before aVerb, is a Sign of the Infinitive 
Mood Attive.: As, = | 
' C 10 eat- 


to drink, 
I deſire to fmdy. 


to play. 

Mothers teach Children to ſpeak, 
_ Maſtess teach Scholars zo read. 

A Fiſh loves to ſwim. 

A Bird loves #o fly. | 

Except. 1. To, ] when it comes after a Sub- 
ftantive not material, as Time, _ many 
or after Adjefiives governing a Genitive Caſe, 
and may ond}; into { of, ] it is made by 
the Gernnd in di, | 


Examples, 


£6] 
| Examples: . " | 


There is not room to breath.in at Rome. 

:: They leave a ſpace for the Auditor #0 think. 
1\What place is there left then zo obide ? 
He took a: very convenient time #9 go tO you. 

You ſeemed over defirous ts:go away. 
It is not to be ſaid how deſirous I was tor 
 #virn:bither. FD8.IV Gi: 0c 
A Nation: the moſt Jk;lful to flatter. 
\> Bl& was. wnaccuftomed to ſail. 
-"Famiſo defiroxs to:-bear ; 
: \Note; That when | to, | in this Senſe, is ven- 
der'd by an Infinitive Mood, it is & Greciſms 5 as 
© in'that of Cicero, 'S$ed jam zempareeſt ad id quod 
inſtituimus accedere. And Plantus, Nunc adeft 
occaſio benefata cumulare. So we read, Avidi 
promittere bellum, in Statius.  \ 

Except. 2. To] after any Subſtantive of Things 
material, as Gold, Silver, &c. alſoafter theſe Ad- 
jeives, Apt, ready, ſlow, ſwift +Laſtly, after 
Verbs of Exhoyting, - as Hortor 5 Verbs of Inciting, 
as Incito, provoco, of Prevailing, as Valeo; of 
Belonging #0, as Specto, pertineo;, of Perſuading, 
as Snadeo, moneo's of Alluring, as Allicio.. To, 
is made by the Gernnd in dum. 


b, 


Examples. 


Let every Man be ſwift to bear, ſlow t0 ſpeak; 


Jam. 1. 19. 
He took, a Days time to conſider. 


Who | 


[653] 
Who had received Money to e;\ 
_ ." He was readyto ye. jd 20d 
proplſ, Very ready to put off theſe things, "1 // 
- If Praiſe cannot allure you to do well.” 
9p«le. 3. He gave bis Mind to Writing, * t. | 


3. To] after a Verb of Nations is 
Dade a the firſt Spine. 


Examples. apr ge 
They ſend to ak Help. \ 
He went into Afia, to the, King, to War. 
He ſays, he came to enquire of him. 


\ They come 10: ſee. 
He went into the Country to-dwel./ {of 
1 Except. 4+ About to, or Ready to, ] wer: 
ture in TH» . 19483 1 
wy ttt w 


Th Al og 


Note 1. Bs (hows. of Motion are kidh az 
theſe; Eo, I go, or Iam going 3. Veniv, came, or 
T am coming 3 Mittor, I am ſent : And ſame of 
their Compounds 3 as, Abeo, I go away 3 Advenio, 
I comez Admittor, I am admitted, or let inz&c, 
Note 2. That Supines are Verbal Noun $nb- 
ftantives, of the Fourth Declenfion, and never 
vary their Gender 3 the firſt Spine of the Acew- 


ſative 


[4] 
ſative Caſe, and the latter of the Ablative; and 
both governed of.a Prepoſition underftood : As, 
Venivar ectation, 1. ©. ad fpetatum, 'or ad con- 
Hefon. ) ucundum axditu,.i, Ein auditn. Some 
of our Engliſhes are very fitly.fuited 'to Supiner, 
—_— as Verbal Nouns; as, I go @.Fiſhing, 
& Hunting, a Hawking : 1 come a Borrowing, a 
Bepging, &c. The Particle | 2] being a Sign of 
a Nown, 


To be] is a Sign of the Infinitive Mood _—_— 


Examples. 


At my beginning to ſpeak; I uſe to be rrowbled. 

They will-have themſclves to be accounted 
good Men. 

Tyrants do not defixe #0 be loved, but to be 
feared. 

He eſteems this to be done contrary to Nature. 
Except. 1. Tobe] after a Verb Subſtantive, or 
a Noun Saf wm 2d the Future in 
dus. As, | 

In this Paxetius is to be eb... WE 
They praiſe thoſe Things which are not' to 
be praiſed. 

It is a thing not to be decided by my Jodg: 
ment. 

He is to be feared, rather than to be loved. 

"This Action js #2 be difpraiſed. 

Except. 2. To be) after certain Adjettiver, as 
Eaſie, bard, worthy, unworthy, is to be made by 
the Jatter Swpine, As, 


It 


L 65 ] 
It is not eaſy to be cleared. 
A Fortreſs bard to be aſſaulted. 
Let nothing filthy ro be ſpoken, or ſeen, couch 
thoſe Manſions within which a Child is. 
That which is filthy to be ſpoken, the (ame is 
likewiſe filthy to be done. 
* We think this Man worthy to be” regarded, 
" who is not moved with Money. 

Note 1. That ſometimes an Infinitive Mood 
is uſed for the Jatter Swpine 3 as, Aſpici, cognoſci= 
' que digniffimus. Mela. pro,' aſpefiu, cognituque. 
Lyricorum Horatius ters folus legz dignus. Quint. 
| pro /edu, And Virgil. Erat tum dignus amart3 

| pro amatu. But this is a-Greciſm : So-Plutarch 
| in Pzdag. Mid a&y. And Homer, *Apxani@ 
3 *OxvumQ@r arnpigeR, difficilis enim eft Olym- 
_ pius cx refitatur , Word for Word, difficilis eſt 
' reſiſtt; | 
Note 2. The latter Supine | is not only uſed af- 
ter Adjediver, +bur after theſe three Subſtantives, * 
| Fas, Nefas; "Opus : as, 'Fas difiu, Nefas axdits, 
| Opus ſcitu. Vol. 
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CHAP. V. 
Miſcellaneous Obſervations. 


\ \ FT Hen part of Time is ſignified, it-is 
Oy put in the Ablative Cale. 
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No man is wile at all Hoxrs. 

9. When will you come? A, At Three a/ 
Clock. 

You watch in the Night. 

Faults lic hid in the Night. 

He came to me in December. 

The laſt Week, he left the City. 

I ſhall go from hence by Break of Day. 

Note, That this Ablative Cale is governed of 
a Prepoſition underſtood, which is often likewile 
expreſſed as, Quos tibi reponam iu hoc triduo, 
Ter. TI tempore ad cam veni. Id. Convivia 
facere de die. Catul. De noGe vigilare. Cic, 
By the Part or Species of Time, is meant, an 
Hour, a Day, a Night, a Week, a Month, a Tear, 
&c. And here the Interrogation is made 'byF 
quando : But when Space of Time js ſignified 
the Interrogation is by quamdiu ; as, How long 
did you drink? The whole Night. 

2. When Dwration,. or Continuance of Timeis | ' 
ſignified, it is put in the Accuſative Caſe. As} 

Black Pluto's Gate fiands open Night and 


Day. \ 
I think of you Night and Day. 
He lived forty Tears. C 
Now in this place Kings ſhall reign full three} 

hundred Years. | 


Note, That here likewiſe (the Prepoſition be- 
ing ſometimes expreſſed ) the Accuſative Caſe | 
not governed of the Verb, but of the Prepoſitiut 


wnderſtood ; as, Per dres annos dui, Dimidian} #\ 
pariem 


— 
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partem Nationurm intra viginti dies ſubegit, Suet. 


. Nay, ſometimes a Prepoſition is neceflary (faith 


Voſſius, ) as in that of Cicero, Tribunitiam po- 
teltatem in quinquennmum accepie. 

3» Diſtance of Place, or the Meaſure of a Thing, 
is reg#larly made by an Accuſative Cafe. As, 

London is one Day's Fourney from hence. 

Tell me ip what part of the World the Sky _ 
is but three Cubits wide ? 

Now I had gone a thouſand Pacers. 

Note, Sometimes Diflance is put in the Abla- 
tive Caſe; as, Diltat ab urbe quingentis mullibus 
paſſuum. And of the Meaſure of a Thing 3 as, 
Fons latus pedibrs tribus, In both theſe, a Pre- 
poſition is underſtood : In the Accuiſative, ad, per, 


- Or circa; in the Ablative, 4, or ab. 


4+ Although be be never ſo, or Be be never 
ſo: | This is not to be made by Qxwamvis nun- 
quam fit ita, but by" Licet fit, or Etiamſs fit, 
with a Swperlative Degree of the Adjefiive fol- 
lowing. As, 

There is no Man, be he never ſo ſtrong, -but 
will be tired with long and hard Labour. 

All Things of ſhort Continuance ought to be 
thought tolerable, though they be never ſo great. 

Death puts an End to all Troubles, be-they 


| never ſo many. 


Of a Verbal in | ing. | | 
1+ A Verbal in [| ing, | after the Sign of a 


Verb Paſſive (am,be.i#,are,art was ,were,wert, &c.) 
F 2 1s 
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is made by 4 Verb of the Tenſe whereof that is a 
Sign, of whatever ({oxt the Verb be. - As, 

I am even looking for you. - 

That very Thing #4. now doing. 

They were always inventing {uch like Things; 

2, When a Verbal-in % hath | it, or there 
5, Or. there can be, with, no, neither, nor, ſuch, 

ood, bad, ill | before it, *tis elegantly xendred 

by a Paſſive Imperſonal. As, 

There can. be no. ſweet Living, without living 
honeſtly. | 

There is neither Sowing nor Mowing tor me 
there. | | | 

It i3 no good truſting to the Bank. 

Tt is a miſerable Living without Money: 

3. AVerbal in | ing | after theſe Prepoſitions, 


of, from, by, in, with, is made by a Gerund in | 
ao | 4 


As, Y 
I would know what you think of Going out«., 


You have gotten great Glory by Giving. :;'u Þ 


He may ſeem to have been negligent in Wris 
ge 

You are weary with Walking. on 

An idle Boy is ſoon diſcouraged from Learn- 


Ing. | 

Note, That | of | and | from | before the Ver- ! 
bal, are made by a Prepefition : | by] and | with}? 
commonly without a Prepolition, 


T 
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| ORATION. 


N Oration commonly eonfifts of theſe five 


Parts, Exorozum, Propoſetzo , Narratio, Confir- 

matio, and Peroratio, can__ is compre« 
hended under Confirmatio; in which (if there be 
neceſſity ) we as well confute the Oppoſite Argu- 
| mens, as cſtabliſh'our own Propoſition. 
+4 'Exorpiun, 'is'the Preface; Porch or Entrance of 
Can Oration; and: is obly premifing' ſome general Di(- 
"F courſe, that ſo' we 'may cafily and naturally fall apon 
the Marrer propoſed. | | 
© An Exordium is then only good, when it is ele- 
\ omit and graceful, Firted to the Matter in hand, and 
| fet our wich apt Words and Sentences'; therefore it 

ought always'ro have a fir and cloſe Connexion' with 

the Propofirion to be ſpoken -to: and as an Exor- 
dizm ought not ro be roo Argumenrative , for - then 
ie would rather- be a Confirmatlon, ſo neither ought 
it wholly ro want all ſtrength of Argument, as a na- 
| ked and bare Narration doth. 

Moreover, Conſideration ought to be had ro'what 
Cauſe the Oration belongs, whether to the Demon- 
| ſtrative, Deliberarive, or Judicial Kind ; for accor- 
+ litg to theſe, the Preface or Exordium of an Ora- 
x fon is wont to vary. 
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Now there are ſeveral ways laid down for the 
compoſing an Exordiun. - 
-- x, The firſt may be by laying down ſome Propo. 
ſition, .from whence, by an eafic and unforced Ac." 
ceſs, we may fall dire&ly upon the Subje&-matter 
of our Diſcourſe ; then the Reaſon and Confirma- 
rion of that general Propoſition may be added, and 
then the Concluſion to make way to the particular 
Propoſition to be diſcourſed of. 


- 


An Example of an Exordium 3 this firſt way. 


Suppoſe the propoſition to be ſpoken to, be, the 
Defence of a Man's Fame, Credit and Repuration, 
againſt the Malignity: of ill Men ; the, Exordium may 
be framed thus; ,_ 

There is nothing ſo ſacred, fo excellent and ye- 

nerable, which an envious Tongue, will 

domes TOO not violate and caſt dirt upon 3 nor.can 

4 Tonocency it ſelf be a ſufficient Safeguard 

againſt the Petulancy and Maligniry of wicked Mew 

' Aud VDa0ce COMES wy, but. bon the _ | 
and corrupted Genius. of our Age, whe 

jc = in Men, live without a ſenſe of Human f 

ty, and without a regard of what is hv- 
neſt and. decorous ? ' | | ; 

For do we not ſce every day.the moſt notorious 

| Villanles applauded , the-braveſt. Ak 
Corroberation ons. diſgraced with the hateful Chart 
of the Reaſon. &ers of Temerity and Folly ; andthe 
beautiful face of Virtue ir ſelf defiled with. the poy-| 
ſonous breath of lewd Perſons? | 
' Nor, would Þ have ſtirred this fink and rabble | 

..* * dereſtable Men, did not the greameb 
og as; of of the Crime exceed all matiger of P* 

* _ tience: for now they invade not 8} 
Fortunes, which in ir ſelf were a pityable thing; 


they rifle not my Houſe, which were wicked ; 8d 


W 
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do they lay wait for my Life, which were more 


- than barbarous and inhumane ; but they ſet upon 
my Honor, and endeayour to overwhelm my Fame 
. and Reputation ( which is dearer to me than Life 


ir ſelf } with Carr-Loads of Reproaches. 4 on 
Give = — PREESs wy judicious Auditors) 

to defend my (elf a n Bold- 

neſs of theſe wicked Men, and favour me wee v Any 

with your Patience while I aſſert and Propyftior. 

maintain my abuſed Innocence. 


A ſecond way of framing an Exordium: 


Having a clear Conception and perfe& 'Under- 
ſtanding of the Queſtion or Thing to be diſcourſed 
of, firft well ſettled in the Mind, begin with ſome 
general Propefition extracted and drawn from the 
very Bowels of the Queſtion, which may ſerve as a 
Ground or Foundation upon which the ſubſequent 
Diſcourſe is built; and this general Reaſon or Ground 


;, may be ſo amplified and adorned, either by Sen- 
- tences, Examples, or <imilitudes, as nor only grate- 


fully to infiauate into the Minds of the Audicors, but 
ar the ſame time likewiſe ro prove the Queſtion, 
which is only a particular Afſumption of that. gene- 
ral Diſcourſe. And this being the moſt perfe& and 
natural way of commencing an E xordium, is not only 
made uſe of in all weighty Cauſes, but even in Epi- 
ſtles themſelves, in which, commonly, ſome gene- 
ral Diſcourſe is premiſed which may naturally lead 
ro the. matter in hand, 


An Example of this way. 
The Heirs require that the Widow proftituting 
her Chaſtity within the Year of Mourning , 
ſhould be deprived of her Dowry. 


F4 An 
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An Exordium may be compoſed from the Praiſe of 
Chaſtity in general, thus; - | ; 
Chaſtity and/Modefty is the true and genuine Come 
mendation of the Female-Sex, the glorious and laſt- 
ing Monument of a Womans Praiſe: and being at- 
tir'd with this, ſhe appears more ſplendid and beau. 
tiful than when decked with the richeſt Gems and 
Pearls of the Eaſt. 
Bur, as if Chaſtity were nothing but an empty 
Name ;. as if Modeſty,. the peculiar 
m—_ to the Chara&er of a Woman, were of no ac- 
"6." | - . noun Titia hath impudently broken the 
moſt ſacred Laws of Virtue, trodden under foot all 
Piety, and violated the yer warm Aſhes of her dead 
Husband. 


For the Forms of Epiſtolary Exerdzums, I would 
recommend theſe two: the firſt is an Epiſtle of Ci- 
cero to Luceins the Hiſtoriographer, requeſting him 
to write a diſtiat Volume of his A&s in his Con- 
ſulſhip, Fam. L. 5. Ep. 12. which in lib. 4, ad Atticun 
Ep. 6. he calls valde bella Epiftola: the orher is 2 
Conſolatory Epiſtle ro Cicero upon the Death of his 
Daughter Tyllia, by Servius Sulpitize, Ep. F am. lib 4- 
Ep. 5. who ( as Quintilian afhrms , lib. 10, cep. 1.) 
merired : immortal Praiſe for three excellent Orati- 
ons that he made. 


A third way of compoſing an Exordium. 


A contrario, by beginning with ſome Opinion con- 


trary\to the Propoſition to be maintained; as, ſup- ÞF - 


poſe the Propoſition to be diſcourſed of be this, * 
Nobili maxime convenit ſapientia ; to introduce which, 
we may . lay down the contrary, viz. ' That many 
think. Learning more fir for the Plebeians , becauſe 
Noble Perſons are rather born for - Arms than the 
School : the Refurarion of which from the Injury R 
ot 


athes, 
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doth ro Mankind, will fairly lead to the Propofirion 
to be eftabliſhed, That Learning is more eſpecially” 
neceſſary to a Perſon of Worth and Quality 3 which 
may'thus be handled- Oratorically, | 

So great is the Inconftancy of vain Mortals, that 
nothing, tho back'd witch the ſtrongeſt 
Arguments, pleaſeth Tong, both Honor AA preliminary 
and Contempt fricerchangeably taking. ig. Rd 
the Poſſeſſion of their Judgmenrs. 'We Tr ts 

| of Mens Fudg 

the late Poſterity of a decaying World, ent. 
ſlight and tread under foor what our 
Anceſtors reverenc'd and admir'd; and the Opini- 
ons and Humors of Men are not leſs murable than” 
the Faſhion of their Cloaths. Who would ever have 
believed that Learning, the chief Good of Mankind, 
hirherto ſwaying and governing in the. Palaces of 
Princes, ſhould now be condemned to the 1gnoble 
Vulgar ! Bur behold ! we now live in an Ape where- 
in we can only lament the Iniquity of the World, 
and celebrate the Funeral of Learnjog, Ir 
is now the general Cry, and recetyed by 
moſt as an Oracle, ' That the Sons of No- 
bles ſhould rather exerciſe the Head than the Tongue, 
and ſo-from their Cradle be inftrafted in the School 
of Mars, not initiated in the peaceful Arrs of Pallas. 
Ic js for thoſe who are caſt as it 'were naked into 
the World, and condemned to a more flender pit- 
trance, to beg a Fortune at the Muſes Gare, and 
emerge our of the dark Cloud of a baſe Original by 
the help of Arts. Bur this deſtructive Opinion of 
an unhappy Age ſliding into the greateſt 
Barbarity, which being confirm'd by 
Cuſtom, leſt at laſt it ſhould be impa- 
tient of a Remedy, is to. be pur to flight by the 
ſtrength of ' Reaſon; and decryed Learning muſt 
1mploy all irs Forces to make its own Panegyrick, 

[ will cherefore atfirm in this great and _,..;.'.,. 
honorable Aſſembly, that Learning is ne- propoſeriax. 
ceſlary 


Cont ary 
Ypinion. 


Solution of the 
Comrar y. 
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ceſſary for all, more eſpecially for Perſons of Worth 
and Nobility ; and demonſiratc, that's Noble Per- 
ſon without Learnivg, is like an Eye without a Pu- 
pil , a Fire without. Brightneſs, and a Star  with- 
out | Light. 


The Office and Property of an Zowdian bong to 
ſhew the Scope and Deſign of the Oration, and. to 
prepare the Auditors for the ſubſequent Diſcourſe, ir 
will be caſte to diſcern, that the Faults of an Exor- 
dium will be ſuch as theſe: 

'T. If it be ſuch as may equally ſerve the contrary 
Opinion, and may as well be uſed by the Adverſary 
as. by our ſelyecs. 

2..1f it be drawn out into. roe great a length, 
whereby it becomes diſproportionate to the whole, 
and is like the making of a Houſe all Porch ; and 
beſides, ſuch Beginnings rather weary than prepare 
the Minds of the Auditors. 

3. If it be ſeparate; that is, neither drawn from 
the Cauſe ir ſelf, nor having any apt Connexion 
with it. And ſuch Zxordjums are rather thruſt in 
by head and ſhoulders than any proper and genu- 
inc Members of the Body of an Oration ; theſe be» 
ing, as Horace pleaſantly ſays, 

4 « Humano capiti cervicen piftor equinam 

Tungere ſs velit 
like a fooliſh Painter, that would-joyn a Horſes Neck 
tro a Man's Head. 

4. If it be roo lofty and ſwelling ; which che ſame 
Author prudently. reproves, 
| Non ſic incipaes, ut ſcriptor cyclicus olim, 


Fortunam- Priami cantabo, & nobile bellum. 


Quid dignum tanto. feret bic promiſſor hiatu ? 

Partuwiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 
And as it is ſuppoſed a vicious Exordium when I 1s 
roo turgid and arrogant, ſo on the other hand it 


ought not to be jcjune, puerile, and dry, by begin- 


CT — 
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_ or thing to. be ſpoken of. | 
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ping with 2 lamentable Complaint; of a Man's own 
Tenuicy and Weakneſs, as if he knew neither w 
nor how to ſpeak ; bur the Exordium (as tndee 
the whole Fody of an Oration ) ought to confift of 
maſculine Matter. 


Pxopos1T10N, Is that part of an Oration in which 
the Orator particularly and diftinly lays. down what 
he is to ſpeak of : and this is placed ſomerimes im- 
mediately after the Exerdium, at other times after 
Narration. 

1. Note, Thar the Propoſition ought to be ſhort, 
clear, and fitted to the Confirmation, that the Pro- 
poſition may not. be one thing and the Oration 
another. | | 

2. Obſerve likewiſe, that ſometimes the Propoſi- 
cion is not of one ſingle ching, but an Enumeration 
or Diſtribution of it inco parrs, that the Oraror:may 
more clearly unfold, and che Audicors better. retain 
and comprehend the thing ; and this is called Par- 
tition. Diverſe Examples of this we tiave inCicero © 
As Philip. 7. Cur pacem nolo ? quia tuwypw eſt, quaa ge- 
riculoſa, quia tfſe non poteſt. Que tria dum- explicoz 
peto @ vobis P.C. ut tadem benignitate, qua ſolttis, . uer= 
ba mea audiatis. Again, Pro lege Manilia: Primum 
mbi videtur de genere bells, deinde de Magnitnding, tum 
de Imperatore deligendo efſe dicendum. | | 

3. It is not always neceſlary thar the. Propoſuion 
be diſtintly and plainly laid , down as a ſeparate 
Part from the Exordium, but covertly infinuared as 
conne&ed with ir, eſpecially where the thing ſpaken 
of is known and obvious. 

NARKRATI1ON, is defined by Quintilian to. be 144 
ſale aut non fake ntilis ad perſuadendum E xp+fitioe 
Or thus, / It 1s Oratzo docens Auditerem quid in Contro- 
virſia fit. . By which- it appears, that Narration is a 
Declaration or Manifeſtation of the Subje&-marrer 


Narr..tion 
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Narration is almoſt perpetually neceflary in the 
Genus Fudiciale, in which we accuſe or defend. In 
the Genus deliberativum ir is not always neceſſary, 
The Genys Demonſtrativum, which treats of Praiſe or 
Diſpraiſe, is for the moſt part nothing elſe but Nar- 
ratio perpetua cum Ampiifeetions, 2 continued Narra- 
tion amplified and enlarged 

Narration is cither a Tfting part of an Oration, 
and is commonly placed after the Erordium ; or elſe 
tr is joyned wich Confirmatfton. Where it makes a 
ſeparate part of an Oration, there the Fa& or ARi- 
on-is fimply and briefly ro be rold , without an 
Amplification ; bur where Narration enters and falls 
in with the Confirmation , there ſach Things or 
ARions may be illuſtrated with the Flowers and 
Figures of Rketorick : which ſorr'of Narrations are 
more eſpecially made uſe of in Orations of Praiſe 
and Diſpraiſe. 

That a Narration be good, theſe things are to be 
obſerved : 1, When a thing is well known to the 
Auditors, there it is ſufficient only ro intimate or 
give a hint of ir, briefly recalling ic as it were in- 
ro their Mcmories ; but where the thing is unknown, 
there- the Narration may be more prolix. 2. That 
it expreſs, in apt and fignificant Words,: the Man» 
ners and humors of Men, ſuppoſe of a proud, a co-' 
vertous, a rich Man, or the like, To which pur- 
poſe, Hypotypoſes, Proſopop.cie, and ſuch like Figures, 
are often uſed, when Men are introduced delibera- 
ring or ſpeaking conformably to their reſpe&ive Na- 
tures and Propenfſions ; and this delineated and ex- 
prefled as it were to the life. 3, That ir be per- 
ſpicuous end clear, like a Pelſucid Srream, by avoid- 
ing all tedious Circumſtances of Words, frequent 
Parenthefes, 'and uſeleſs Digrefſions. 4. Thatir be 
probable , rhar is, that ' che Circuruſtances of the 
Cauſe, Time, Place and Perſon, be ſuitable and 
agreeable : for, where there is any. thing EY 

an 
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and fabulous, as alſo too fine and artful Compoſition 
of a Narration of matter of Fa&, ft is apt to beget 
Suſpicion. Hitherto may. be referred the Deſcripti- 
ons of Things and Perſons, which when they are 
full of Heat and Life do powerfully move 'the Aﬀe- 
&tions, and beger extraordinary Emotions of: Spirir, 

An Example of this we have in the Deſcription 
of the Noble City of Smyrza, ruined by an Earth- 
quake, for whoſe rebuilding, Arsſtides the Oraror 
lues to the Emperors Antoninz : which tho not with 
that charming Eloquence as in irs Original,. yer is 
expreſſed ſomething to this purpoſe. 

* Smyrna, the Beauty of 4{z« , the Glory of your 
© Empire, ruined by Fire and Earthquakes, -uow 
* lies: in. Aſhes. The. Port is ſhur up, and the Orna- 
* ments of the. Courr are periſhed ; the Grace of the 
* Streets is gone, and the Schools are fallen with the 
© Men and Children; the Temples lye, partly buried - 
© in their Ruines,: apd partly ſwallowed up wih-ihe 
© mighty Divulſions of the Ground : and finally, 
* that, very City whoſe Beauty drew the. Eyes. of; all 
©to it, and Whoſe conſpicuous Glory became, the 
* Enyy of her Neighbours, is now'a ſad SpeGacle 
* of Deſolation, 'and a heap of Carcaſſes and Ruines, 
* The pleaſant Gales of Wind which 
© with gentle Fannings uſed to Ie- Which Jaſt Fordr, 
« freſh rhe Inhabitants, now breath mn Tears fron 
© ovly upon the deformed-Relicks of *** "FT 
© a fallen' and broken City. 


A lively and clegant Narration (being a kind of 
Hypotypoſis ) of the Death of Trebonius by Po- 
labella; our of Cicero's Philip. 


Ponite igitur ante oculos, Patres Cofcripti,  miſeram 
quidem illam, & flebilem ſpeciem, ſed ad incitandos ani= 
mos veſtros nectſſariam , noXurnum impetum in ubets 
Aſie clariſſinam, irruptiontm armatorum in Trehowi do- 
mn, 
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mun, cim miſty ate prim latronum gladios videret, quam 
que ves efſet -andiſſet 5 ſurentis introitum Dolabelle, 19+ 
cem impuranm , atque 0s illud- infame\, vincula, verbera, 
equuleum, carnif:cem, tortoremque ſanguinariumn. 


An elegant Deſcription of a Garden, by irs 
ſeveral Parts. 


Hovths erat amenifſimu, & prope Paradifs amulus; 
ſabant foliorum germine renidentes arbores, que tun his 
{ari odore gratas diſſundebant umbras," & clements bra« 
chiorum motu, dulcts ſuſurros obſgbilabint * has inter los 
quax tivulus, &' omne cryſtallo nitidior errantibus lu- 


debat aquis, '&+ quirulo voce lapilles Vitahat, unde pre + 


miſico concentuy pulſabatur : 1{tranque flores & copioſa- Ze. 
eons 3 binc & viridi prato argentea ridebant Tila, 
nc purpuraſcentes roſe promicabant., iſtine narciſſorum 
mum FF ebur, byacinthorum ſanguis & awrum acuebat ; 
Ventilns ab omni parte placidiſſumus afpirabat. | 


CONFIRMATION, is the Life and Soul of an Ora- 
troh,-in which the Orator eadeavors to prove and 
make good his Propoſition, and if occaſion require, 
refute that of his Adverſary. And-having found onc 
fach Arguments as are 'moſt ſauirable to the matter 
in-hand, foraſmuch as they may not all be of equal 
force, Care is to be-raken, 

1. That ftrong and cogent Arguments be place 
at firſt, the weaker in- the middle, and the moſt 
powerful and perſuaſive at the laſt. 

The more forcible and cogent Arguments are 
commonly ſuch as: are raken from the Definition or 
inrrinfical Narure of the thing, from the Parts, Kind, 
Cauſes, or Effects: Arguments drawn from Adjun&s 
_ and Circumſtances, are either of the Perſon or the 
Thing; and are commonly comprehended under 
theſe Heads, 

Quu, quid, ubi, quibus 4ux3lits, cur, quomodo, quando, 
Luis 
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us, refers to the Quallty of the Perſon; fn 
which are conſidered, Nature, Sex, Age, Country, 
Fame, Str Education, Wir, Oc. | 

Qaid, ſignifies the quantiry of the Thing; wherher 
the marrer be light or trivial, or grave and mo- 
mentous, whether baſe or | heroical,”' or full of 
danger. 

#4bi, denotes the place. 

Quibus auxiliys, What Aſſociates or Companfons ; 
with what Ioftrumenrs. 

Cur, refers to the final Czuſe ; ro what 'End or 
Purpeſe ; with what Earneſtneſs - and Contention ; 
upon what ACCOunts. 

Luomodo, ſhews the manner of the Fa, whether 
eaſily: or difficultly done. 

Nuando, denores the Time. 

Of theſe rhere' is great uſe to be made in Am- 
plification, which is only the encreafing, heightning, 
and enlarging the ſeveral Arguments brought to ſup- 
porr 'and confirm the Propoſition * not that all theſe 
Circumſtances are ' always to be uſed, but ſome of 
them as ſhall þe thought moſt” ufeful and conve- 
nievr, | 

2. In Confirmation the Orator is to be careful that 
his Oration always grow-and encreaſe, by enforcing 
what was delivered in leſs fignificant Words a 
prefſions, by ſuch-as'are more' ſignificant and full of 
Life and Aﬀe&ion ; agitaring,ſpreading, and moulding 
the ſame lump of Marrer afrer many divers fafhjons, 
always obſerving, that whar is brought ro explain'the 
former, riſe higher ( as it were in Emulation ) and 
ourpo fr, od 

3-' Care is to be taken, that each Argument prove 
well the Propofitiun : And 

4+ Thar the ſeveral Arguments be not always hand- 
led after rhe ſame manner, but ſometimes by Figures, 
and ſometimes omitting what is of leſs momenr, and 
taking that part where the greateſt firels Hes, _ 
a 
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all thoſe more vehement and lively figures may be 
uſed in Amplification ; Such are Triterrogation, Re- 
petition, SubjeRion, Exclamation,Hyporypoſis, Erho« 
pxia, Proſopopzia, &c. | 

In a Demonſtrative Oration, the 'Confirmation- is 
more diffuſe for Ornamenc ; In a Judicial, the Pro- 
bation 15s more expreſs, cloſe and argumentative. 


ConFuTaTion,lIs a partor kind. of Confirmation, 


in which we clear eur own Propofition'from whatever 
is or may be obje&ed, by reje&ing or diſſolving the 
Arguments alledged to the; contraty; which maybe 
done either before or afrer the Confirmation, or elſe 
diſperſedly by parts throughout the whole Oracion,' 
The manner or way of Confuration, is, r. By ſhew- 
ing that what is brought by our Adverſary is repug- 
nant or incoaſequent, thar js, when ſeveral ſayings'or 
things alledged 1n, an Oration, are perfe&tly rrrecon- 
cilable and contradi& one another, whereby the Ad- 
verſary doth not ſo-much fight with- us as with him- 
ſelf. 2. Thar 1r js 1mpoſſible;; z. e. That the fac 
obje&ed could not be done, and this proved by. ftrong 
Arguments drawn from the Nature or Cauſes of things, 
or ſome ſuch like;Topicks. 3. If- this cannot well 
be undertaken, then by ſhewing the Improbabilicy of 
the thing, as to.,the;,Place, Time, or Perſons. '-To 
which -may be added, - 4.. That what is obje&ed 1s 
uncertain, inevidenr,.. and that-many things which 
are. falſe are preſumed true. i And F, Laftly, 
( which ſomerimes may take place ) by ſhewing that 
the things obje&ed arc, unſutable and nor agreeing 
with the Dignity of the Perſon, and beſides, nor in 
the leaſt proficable or advantageous ; as Caſſizs was 
wont to enquire, Cuz bono ? | 


Some things obſervable in Confutation. 


1. That every Confutation proceeds nor upon the 
ſame grounds, but may be yaricd according as we find 


IROTE 


—_ 


more or leſs weight in the Objefions, We find c5z 
- crro ſomerimes flighring and contemning the Allegati- 
x ons of his Adverſary ; ſometimes cunningly diverting 
his Auditors from the preſent Conſideration of what 
preſſed him moſt, to ſome other Refle&ſons : Ar 
another time preſſing his Adverſaty with frequent In- 
retrogations,- or, with like ObjeQions, | 

2. Note, That a Confuration may ſometimes be 
managed by a heap of Arguments, and the united 
force of many Reaſons, whereby the whole Cauſe of 
the Adverſary is at once overthrown. As we find in 
Cicero pro Celio. 
;  3- Obſerve, Thar whete maby things of leſſer Mo- 
ment and Conſequence are obje&ed ; It is needleſs ro 
confute all, bar lightly to paſs them over, leſt the 
Oration cool and flag, when taken up with little things. 

4. Where a Confutarion 1s full of life and hear,there 
divers figures in Rherorick may be ulcd, as Dialogiſms, 
or Collocutions, -Subjcions, Ironles, Interrogations, 
| and ſuch like, | 


| - Hitherto may likewiſe be referred Dzgreſpon, which 


efcen, and that not unelegantly falls in with the Con- 
firmation ; and ir js nothing but a treating or handling 
of ſomething, which though ſomewhat different from 
our purpoſe, yet 1s uſeful and ſerviceable for the ber- 
ter carrying on or ſtrengrhning the main Cauſe. 
| | Digrefſioo- is moſily uſed when we ſpeak of things 
{ common, and of general Acception, as of Virtues and 
Vices, of Servitude or Freedom, of Life or Death, or 
the like. As if one would prove, That 4 Learned Man 
{ ought not to be expelled the City; he may digreſs Into the 
| praiſes of Learning, by ſhewing the neceffity and uſc- 
} fulneſs of ir. Thus we find Cicero ( raking occaſion 
| from che Learning of Archias the Poet ) digreſs into 
the praiſe of Learning in general, 
Note, That a Digreſſion ought not to be roo long 3 


yer in the Demonſtrative Kind, and Exoraative 
G Speeches, 
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Speeches, and in all thoſe that are framed for Delight 
and Pleafue, Ir is admitted ro be more prolix : tho” 
even here and elfewherec a longer Digreſfion is ſeldom 4 
made uſe of without ſome fair beſpeaking the Auditors 
as a kind of Premynition. $0 Cicero Apologizes ( in | 
the ſore-mentioned Oration ) for that which he there 
calls prope novum & inuſetatum dicends gens, and which 
he ſays, did abhorrere & forenſs ſermone. | 
And in Yerr. Atque adtd antequam de-incommods She * 
cilie dio, pauca mihi videntur «fſe de provincie digui- 
tate, vetuſt ati, utilitate dicenda, 
Nor after this Digreflion is the Orater abruptly and 
ily ro purſue his intended purpoſe, but as If the 
acre of the Digreffion fairly and appoſitely led him 
toir. An Example of this we have in Cicero pro Sext, 
Roſtio ; Hominem longs audaciſſimum nuper babuimus it 
Civit ate C, Fimbriam; then he thus ſures and accom- . 
medares that to his preſent purpoſe, Eſtze boc 3lls di- | 
Go atque fatto Fimbrie non ſomillimum ? | 


De EI 


to is diligently to be heeded, becauſe by this the Orz- | 
ror ſeeks 10 gain the Poſſeſſion of rhe Minds of his Au- 
. dirors and draw them over to his fide, and in this he 
uſes alt his Art to raiſe and move the Aﬀedions. 
| Its Office conſiſts principally in theſe ewo things, 
1. An Enumeration or Recapitulation of the chief Ar. 
gumenrs made uſe of in the preceding Diſcourſe, that 
the whole {irengih of whac lay diſperſedly up and | 
down in- the body of the Oration, may now be unl- 
ted and fer as fr were before the Eyes, like a $kilful 
Painter who deliveates a large Hiſtory in a little Table, 
And this Enumeration ought not to be too preciſe | 
and particular, of every thing, but of ſach things on- } 
ly on- which the-main ſt:eſs of the Cauſe depends, and 
by which an Impreſſion may be made upon the Aus | 
1075. 


The Epilogue or Concluſion called in Latin Perora- 
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Morcover, 
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Moreover, this Recapitulation is at no hand' to be 
made in the ſame words, but variouſly cook'd and 
dreſſed wich ſutable Expreffions and variety of Fi- 

res, that it may not appear Crabs yeptta, the 
ame -Courſe over again, which is apt to beget Nau- 
ſcouſneſs,. or to carry with it a ſeeming Difiruſtful- 
neſs of the Hearers Memory. 

2. The other ching wherein the Epi is 
employed, is, the moving of the Aﬀections. . And 
whar Paſſions and Aﬀe&ions are Eſpecially to be ex 
cited and ſtirred up, will cafily appear from the Na+ 
ture of the Cauſe. In the Demonſtrative kind, when 
we praiſe, we conclude commonly with Gratulation, 
Admiration, Emnlation. On the contrary, whetrwe 
difpraiſe, we endeavor to excite Hatred, Eavy and 
Comempr. In Deliberative Cafes, we employ our 
ſelves to raiſe Hope, cither of ſatisfying Deſire, or re- 
yengtog Injury 3 and ſomerimes fear, by repreſent« 
ing an imminent Danger. In Jadicial Cauſes all con« 
cur and meer, Love, Hatred, Envy, Indignation atid 
_ according as the Oratot either accuſes or de 

$ 

In this, viz. the Epilogue, the Excellency of ant 
Orator is moſt of all diſcern'd, in which Taly fo far &x« 
ceeded, and with fuch raviſhing Eloquence, that when 
more Orators ſpake together with tim, by cortimor 
Conſent they always left this part to him to manage. 
Wherefore fit behoves an Orator not ſo far to exhiaft 
his Wit, and drain his Invention in the other parts of 
his Speech, as to appear flat and doll in his Peroract- 
on, where he ought to ſhew himſelf che moſt full of 
Life and Vigor. | 

It is trae, ordinary Caſes, or ſhore Speeches, this 
kind of Peroration is needlefs;, and ft were fofficient- 
ro conclude ( if a Man were to make an Orzrion in 
the praiſe of Bees ) with that of * Quintilien, Nuid 
#0n divinum hibent, nift quod wortuntur ? Fort * pyctem, 
when the whole Bailding is low and mean, r,. 
G 2 ir 
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It. were very ridiculous to make. the Exitzs or Back- 
door fo maghificent and-flately. 


An Exanple of an Elegant and YVebement Peroration 
we bave 3s Cicero pro Milone. | 


Quid vos, Fudices : quo tandem animo eritis ? Me» 
moriam Milonu retinebita, ejiciets ? '& erit dign'or 10- 
cus in ttrris ullus, qui banc virtutem excipiat,quam bic qui 
' procreauit ? Vos, wos apptilo, fortiſſimi Viri, qui multum 
pro Republica ſanguinis effudiſtis ; vos in viri ex in civis 
3nviAas appello periculo, centurionts, voſque milites : vobis 
n0n modo inſpeftantibus, ſed etiam armatis, &+ buic judi- 
cio prefedentibus, hec tanta Virtus & bac whe expelle- 
tur ? Exterminabitur ? Eficittur g O me miſerum! O me 
Infelicem ! Revocare tu me in patriam» Milo, potuiſti per 
hos z ego te in patrid per eoſdem retinere non potero ? Quid 
reſpondebo liberis meis, qui te parentem alterum putant ? 
quid tibs N. Frater, qui nunc abes, conſorti mecum tem- 
porum illorun ? me. non potuiſ] e Milonis ſalutem tueri per 
eoſdem, per ques noſtram ille ſervaſſet ? 

And afterwards, Hiccine vir patrie natus, uſquam 


uſe in patria morietur ? aut, ſi forte pro patrid, - bujus vos 


«d1imi monumenta retizebitis, corporis in Italia nul!um ſt- 
pulchrum efſe patiemini ? hunc (ud quiſquam ſententia ex 
hat urbe expellat, quem omnts urbes expulſum & vobis ad ſt 
' wocabunt ? O terram illam breatam, que bunc virum txct- 
perit : hanc ingratam, ſi epecerit : miſeram ſs amiſerit. 
Sed finis ſit. Neque enim pr lachrymis jam loqui poſſ um, 
& bic ſe lacrymis defends vetat. 


A Pathetical Peroration out of Quintilian, Declam. the 
Sixth, for the Son who redeeming bis Fatber out of 
Captivity and dying in Priſon, the Mother forbids him 
to be buried. | 


I muſt make my recourſe to you, Worthy Auditors, 
by oar common Misfortunes, by my Calamity, a 
; ist 


- 
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js the Standard or Idea of Human Miſery, as you may 
have no other Inſtance of ſuch a Loſs, but mine may 
be che laſt, as you may have no need of ſuch/ Pious 
Children as mine was, Take pity upon me. If you 
will accept of a Subſtitute, caſt me our. - My Prayers 
are not reflettive, yet I'll have it ſo. No joyful Ex- 
clamation ſhall follow your Sentence ; I ſhall nor be 
led tothe Temple, but ro the Grave : Though I pre - 
vail with you, yet I muſt weep till ; bur if I prevail 
not; I will go ro the Sea-ſhore 'all forlorn. IT will 
drive away the very Birds with my Groans, or | 
my ſelf as a Tomb-ſtone over my Son's Body, We 
be both alike unburied. I will throw my felf out to 
wild Beaſts, or at every Bodies Door. T will caſt my 
ſelf at the Feet of all Paſſengers, as Poor Beggars arc 
wont now a days ; |'ll nor ask ViRuals, or an Alms, 
no, I will only beg a Grave, and a Clod or two thrown 
upon my Sof by ſome compaſſionate Hand or other ; 
or elſe, (which I hope I may do) I will throw his 
Body into the Sea: Then ye cruel Waves, and ye 
Winds, but too roo proſperoas, I return you your 
kindneſs back again. Carry it whither you will, let 
it be to Savages, letir be to the fierceſt Enemies, nay 
ler it be'to the Pyrares themſelves. Perchance ſome 
one of them will ſay, let ir be buried z ſure there is 
none ( that I know ) will be againſt it. 


Having thus far treated of the way and manner of 
framing and compoſing an Oration, for the DireQion 
of young beginners, the next thing will be to furniſh 
them with Materials for the compleating their Work © 
For when Boys are commanded to make an Oration, 
and yer their Tyrannous Mafters never ſhew chem 
where or from what Heads or Topicks they ſhall draw 
their Arguments, what other can 'be expe&ed, but 
that they ſhould heap up together what ever they can 
fnd in the Indexes of Books, never confidering whe- 
the © it be proper to the SuvjeQ in hand, but only how 
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they way fluff and fill up ſo much Paper,' with great 


lok of their rime and litcle benefit to themſelves ? To 
ſupply which defc&, I have colle&ted and drawn out 
of the 


beſt Authors | could meet with, a brief Scheme. - 


of the ſeveral Heads or Topicks from whence Argu» 
ments may be deduced in the different kinds of Ora- 
tions, <ſpecially the Demonſtrative and Deliberative, 
being of frequenteſt uſe ; with ſurable Examples to 

Im, 

The DemonRrative kind is that wherein we praiſe 
or diſpraiſe any Perſon, 4Tt;on or Thing, 

Perſons are praiſed or diſpraiſed, | ; 

1. From their Original or Deſcent. 2. From their 
Life, 3. From their Death, 

From their Qriginal they are praiſed, 

1. 16 ſprung from an honeſt Family, who have con- 
ftantly and ſucceffively demeaned themſelves accord- 
ing to the Rules of Goodneſs and Equiry, and who 
have not been tainted or blemiſhed wich notorious 
Crimes. | 

2, From an Jluftrious and Famous one, whoſe Dig- 
_ ay Splendar they have either anſwered of tran- 


 $- Vf from obſcure Parenrage, then they are praiſed 
from their perſonal Merit and Virtye, by which they 
have ennobled themſelves and their Poſteriry. 

4. From their Country 35 which if in it ſelf renown- 
ed, their Commendation ariſes from having lived ac- 
ceptably in1r, and in that they have kept up irs Glory 
and Greatneſs within the Sphere wherein they mov- 
ed : If born in anobſcure Country, it they have ren- 
dred ir Iluftrious, and adorned ir by their A&ions 
either in Pcace or War, Thus Epamitondas encreaſed 
the Glory of Thebes, becauſe he raiſed it during his rime 
to be the Empreſs and chief City jn Greece, whenas 
before ir was in Subje&ion to others. And thus St 4» 
gira was ennobled by 4ri/lo;le being born there, 


From 
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From their Life Perſons are praiſed, 

1. By reaſon of the Goods of the Body, ſuch are 
Health, Strength, Beauty, &c, 

2. From the Goods of the Mind, as Wir, Judg- 
ment, Memory ;. all ſorts of Virtues both Incelle&ual 
and Moral, as Knowledge , Prudence , Fortitude, 
Temperance, Libverality, Juſtice, &c. 

3. From the Goods of Fortune, as Empire, Riches, 
Dignity and Honors. 

4, From their Education, as if a Perſon be educt- 
red under excellent Men; of applied his Mind to 
virtuous and honeſt <tudies. 

s. From A&ions, which are either profitable to 
the —_ or adyantageous to a Man's private In- 
tereſt, 

From their Death Perſons are praiſcd ; 

From the Kind, and Cauſe, and Circumſtances of 
it: A$if ithe an JyIuracie an cafie and (weet-natur'd 
Death, which Auga/tus wiſhed to himſelf ; and when 
a Man dies valiantly fighting agaioſt Aliens in behalf 
of his Country. F< 


An Example of the Praiſt and Diſpraiſe of Jullus Czſar, 
out of Voſſhus, Rher. L x. c. 4. 


If a Man would praiſe 7uliz Ceſar, he may begin, 
That he was a Roman, a Patrician, deſcended from 
neas and Fulus. In his diſpraiſe it may be urged, 
That it little belongs to his praiſe that he was born in 
a renowned City, and come of a Noble Family by a 
long deſcent, if he himſelf ſtain the Glory of his Orl- 
pginal by the Flagiciouſneſs of his Life, He may fur- 
ther be praiſed from his Education, that he addied 
himſelf co Learning, and arrained ro a mighty Eſteem 
and Applauſe for his Excellent and Eloquent Plead- 
ing. His diſpraiſe even in this may be exaggerated, 
in that however he might be extolled by his Friends 
or Flacterersz yer jt is certain he was ignorant of the 
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Greeh Eloquence and Ornaments of Speaking, which 


was ftudiouſly endeavored by the Learnedſt Men.of _& 


that Age. Suppoſe him commended from the excels; 
lent and graceful form. of his Body : yer may it turn 
very much to his diſparagement, when it ſhall be ob- 
JeKed, that that comely Shape was baſely proſtiruted 
to the unnatural Luſt of Nicomedes King of Fithynia. Ler 
his famous As be laid- open,. and the Glory ( ſup- 
poſe ) of his fortunate Conqueſts in France, be pour-, 
rrayed ; yet his Enemies will caſt it. in his Teeth, 
that he conquer'd that Kingdom more by Time than 
by his perſonal Condu& and Valor. Thar he ct on 
fire his native Country by a Civil War will tend to his 
difparagement ; but his admirable and unuſual Cle- 
mency to the conquer'd, redounds to his praiſe, and 
ſhews that he had-much rather have attained his ends 
by any other means; and demonſtrates his unwilling- 
Beſs to ſhed the Blood of his Countrymen, Let the 
death of this Great Man be repreſented as an unna- 
rural and horrid Murder, the very place augmenting 
the Iniquiry of che Fad, being (lain in a Court where 
Juſt and Right were uſually debated, and chat nor by 
Villains and profligate Wretches, but by the Senators, 
many of whom he had highly obliged and advan- 
ced, Yet ir will be returned to his Infamy, that he 
was no better than the plague of the World, an 
Enemy of Mankind, and a ſavage Tyrant; that each 
Wound which brought his Death, was bur a juſt 
Puniſhment of his enormous Wickedneſs ; and that 
it was in Pompry's Court, ſhews the Congruity of 
Divine Revenge, as it he had been ſlain by Pompey 
himſelf, whom he, barbarouſly forced into the; handy 
of his Murderers. 

Obſerve, that in Encomiaſiick Orations, an Ora- 
ror is not to trifle and ſpend time upan lictle, mean, 
and common Things, when he can haye plenty and 
yariety of betrer ; for thar ſhews only that he hath 
a Defire ro commend a Perſon, bur Is art a loſs tq 
to find 
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ro find ſomething truly worthy of Commendation : 
For crue praiſe ariſes chiefly from ſomething that is: 
grear and excellent, Therefore ſome ingenuous Men 
think, ( and thar not without reaſon ) that divers of 
thofe Topicks of Heads, which are commonly made 
uſe of jn the praiſe or diſpraiſe of Perſons, ſavor too; 
much of Puerilicy and Childi{hnefs, unleſs uſed wich 
great Caution, ſuch as are the 1lluſtriouſneſs or Baſe- 
neſs of Birth and Family: the Bona Corporis or Health, 
Sirengeh, Weakneſs, Beauty or Deformity, and the 
like ; and conſequently ought by a complete Oraror 
to be wholly laid afide, . 


Nam genus & proaves & que non fecinus ipſs 
Viz ea noſtra voco according to the Poet,” 


And a Man is to be praiſed or difpraiſed for ſuch 
things only as are placed in his own Power, nor. for 
ſuch things as are wholly witheur it, 'as to have 4 
Noble or Ignoble Deſcent confeſledly are. 

Note farther, that praiſe and difpraiſe ariſe both 
from the ſame Topicks ; Viruperation being only an 
Inverſion of the other. As where a Man is com- 
mended for ſome admirable Virtues,- there ( if he, 
can he diſpraiſed) it muſt be by amplifying and en- 
larging upon the contrary Vices : As you may lee in 
the foregoing Example of Julius Ceſar. 

Laſtly, in ſuch Encomzums,. when the Subje& is dry 
and barren, the Qrator may digreſs ro ſome common 
place, As if he were to praiſe an Artificer, he may 
digreſs a little 'into the Commendation of the: Art 
which he exerciſed. And if we were tocommend-4 
Chaſt Perſon, we may make an Excurſion into the 
praiſe of Chaſlity, 


Aflions are praiſed, 1. Ab boneſlo., 2. 4b atils. 
2. A difficili. That js (aid to be Honeſt, which is 
commended of God and True Religion, conſonantt to 
right Reaſon, and agreeable ro the Sentiment; of we 

c 
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beft and wiſeft Men. Profitable, is that which by any 
manner of way becomes ſubſervient co the Acquifitt- 
on, Increaſe or Conſervacion of the Goods of the 
Mind, Body or Fortune. Difficult, is that which is 
nor accompliſh'd withour a long: time, and prear la. 
bor and coft. - 

An Example of this we have likewiſe in /0ſ55 of 
Lucretia killing her ſelf for being abuſed by Tarquinizs. 
He that would praiſe and extol the Fat may argue 
partly ab honeſts, and partly ab utili, after this manner 

That ſhe did whar became a Virtuous and Chaſt 
Woman, who making Hon?(?y the rule to meaſure all 
ARions by, ought rather to dye, than to ſurvive ſuc! 
a foul Diſgrace, the Grief of which would daily be re- 
newed as ofc as ſhe did but caft up her Eyes to be- 
hold the pure and immaculate Light of the Sun. And 
by this ſhe ſhewed the mighry Reverence and Efteem 
ſhe had for Puriry and Chaſtity, that no immodeſt 
Perſon might hereafter abuſe the Honorable Name of 
Lycretia ro Countenance an Impuricy, That Death is 
not evil in ir ſelf, bur rather the end of all Evils and 


Calamicies, and therefore ought not to be feared, bur | 


cheerfully uadergone, eſpecially when it is joined 
with Glory. And if it be rare to find ſuch Courage 
and Fortitude jn Men, how much more Noble and 
Glorious will it appear in a Woman ? And indeed, 
there is no other Comfort can be found, no other 
Refuge from ſo deep and heavy a Calamity bur Death 
and the Grave; for that Perſon that can delight to 
five after the loſs of that ineſtimable Jewel of Mode- 
y, can hardly find an Argument ſufficient ro defend 
her Innocence. Bur now by dying, the Impollution 
of her Mind, which ſhe could not prove by Witneſſes, 
ſhe arteſteth with her Blood, Moreover by kil'ing 
her ſelf, ſhe declared rhe Atrocity and Heinouſneſs 
of che Injury by <qualliag jt with Death ir ſelf. , And 
as by this Severity againſt her ſelf, ſhe diſcovered her 
Abhorrence and Detcſiarion of Tarquinizs, fo ſhe ops 
R e 
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ed a way for publick Revenge, which was never ſatis- 
fied but with the Expulſion of the Raviſher. 

But if a Man would diſpraiſe the fame Fa&, he 
may do it by Arguments taken ab inbonefto, and ab 
inutils. As 

That no (vfficient Reaſon can be given of ſuch an 
unnatural A&ton,. foraſmuch as a Crime ſuppoſes the 
Conſent of the W1ll, and though the Body were forc'd 
by external Violence, yet ſo long as the Mind was In- 


nocent, there was no place for Guilr, Further, there” 


was great Reaſon for the Prolongarion of her. Life, 


becauſe it was unjuſt for an Innecent Perſon to: fall by 
a Funiſhment proper only for the Guilty, + Adds to © 


this, that ſhe was not wholly her own, but her Noble 
Father, her Husband the brave Collatine, and her 


Children claimed a part of her ; and therefore it was | 


a piece of Injuſtice,to bercave the one of a dear Daugh» 
ter, the other of the half of himſelf, and the-relt of 
the ſweer Comfort of a Mother. Befides, jc was an 
Impiety againſt God, who hath therefore placed in 
our: Minds by: Nature a certain love and kindneſs for 
Life, that no man ſhould ſorſake it, rill the ſupreme 
Governor calls him from his Sration.. Neither is ic'a 
ſign of a courageous bur a weak and impa:icnr Spirit 


to lay violent hands upon ones ſelf, fince a Mind free 


from Guilt then moſt of all ſhews the clear brigh 
its of native Glory by mantully bearing the Injury ol 
anorhers Wickedneſs, Laſtly. Thar the had muctymore 
conſulred her Honor, if ſhe had protrafted rhe rerny 
of her Life, and expeRed the juſt Revenge the Noble 
Collatine aciigned ro take, whereby ſhe m1ghe borh 


hope by her mournful Complaints to inflame his Miad - 


already deeply touched with the Injury, and alfo gras 
tific her own Eyes in the defer ved Puntſhment of her 
Enemy, 

Things are generally praiſed from the Profit of 
Picaſure r.(ul-ing from them 3 and on the contrary, 
| they 
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they are diſpraiſed from rheir unprafitableneſs or un- 
leaſantneſs 3 as Countries, Cities,' &c. which may 
be amplified ſometimes by comparing them with the 


Felicity or Infelicicy of other Countries, 


A ſhort and Elegant Commendation of Campania out 
of Florus, 1. 1. c. 16. | 


Omnium non modo Italia, ſed toto ovbe terrarum,- pul- 
cherrima Campanie plaga eſt. Nihit mollius Calo" dt- 
 maque bis floribus vernat. Nihil uberius ſolo : idev Whtri 
Cereriſq:e certamen dicitur. Nihil boſpitalius mars ; Hic 
#ll;»nobiles portus, Cajtta, Miſenu, & tepentes ſontibus 
Baie ; Lucrinus &> Avernus quedam mary oftia. His 
amiiti wviibus montes, Gaurus, Falernus, Maſſicus, & 
pulcherrimus omnium Veluvius, Atnei ignis imitator, 
Wrbes ad mare, Formie, Cume, Putzoli, Neapolis, Her- 
eulanum, Pomptii, & ipſa Caput urbium Capua,' quondam 
anter tres maximas, Roman Carthaginemque numerata. 


» The Deliberative kind is uſed in perſuading or diſ- 
3A ſuading ; the Marter of which are rhings\ contingent: 
D and placed in our power, and whichare referred to 
| ſome cnd. Now theſe things which thus come under 

Deliberation or Conſultation, and which we may be 
perſuaded to, or diſſuaded from, are cither 2 ublick 
or Private. 

The Publick are uſually reckoned theſe five, Tri- 
bute, Peace, War, the ſafeguard and defence of Coun- 
tries, and che enatting Laws. 

The Private are as many as the various Occurrences 
and Buſineſſes th:t offer themſelves in the Life of Man: 
as whether Polemon ſhould follow the fiudy of Philo- 

, fophy, or turn Merchant? Whether a Man ſhould 
marry or lead a ſragle life? Whether purchaſe ſuch a 
Field or not? Whether or no he ſhould Sail ro rhe 
Eaſi-Indirs, &c. 
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times obtains the force of Law. From whence a cot 


- his due given him; as on the contrary, Unjuſt 
\ when that which is a Man's due is not given him. Big7 


| To the firſt of theſe, belongs the keeping of thoſe 


© The Heads, Topicks,, or common Places from © 
- whence Arguments are uſually raken in Perſuaſion'or + 
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Difſuaſion, are theſe which follow; _ -:, We 

1. Legitimum, lawful, thar is, Whether the thing © 
be agreeable to the written Law either Divine or Hu-7 
man, or to Cuſtom, Civil or Eccleſiaſtical, which oft=— - 


fderable Argument for Perſuaſion may be deduceds 
As on the contrary, we diſſuade from the Unlawful 
neſs ofa Thing. FS, 

2. eAquum, Juſt or Right, when every Perſon hath 


therto may be referred Pious, which contains all D 
and Obſervance to G:d, our Country and Relati 
As if that which is perſuaded, promote true Relj 
or pertain to the Honor, Veneration, and Reſpe 
we oweto Parents, our Fellow-Cinzens and Acquaig 
rants, Such things likewiſe as relate to good Diſci*® 
pline apd- Government, either in bridling and .re=* 
preſſing the boldneſs of the Wicked, or encourages © 
ment of choſe that are Good, The contrary to this 8 7 
Inpious, which is, when that Duty owing to God, ours. 
Counrry, or to our Relatives and Friends, is not® 
performed or negleRed, a 
3. The third Head for Perſuaſion is #ti/e, from the 
Profitableneſs of a Thing ; either in procuring \an 
keeping Good, or averting and repelling Evil. Fe 
In which rwo things are to be conſidered, 1, Wha 
will be the Conſequence, if a Buſineſs be undercaken.. 
2. What will follow, if ic be neglected and ler alone? 


+»; 


good things which are already gotren, and the gets 
ting of more or new ones, the repelling or drivit 
away preſent Evils which we now (ſuffer, and the 
avoiding thoſe that are imminent and hang over « 
heads. To the latter pertains the lo of good things: 
already in Poſſeſſion, the fruſtration of our Hopes and” 
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A -QvET us. 
Sf 8 © The contrary to this, i 1s, that which is unprofitable; 
| I and wichal brings a Loſs along wich ir, Now as the 
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200 be as effectual to difluade. 

> To make this plain by an Example ; if the matter 
a Conſulration were this, Whether a Fore adjoining 
da City were to be yielded to the Enemy : We may 


"+ + ſ ade by ſuch: Arguments as theſe. In caſe it be ' 


= ied and kept, then 
3 73. We ſhill nor only have the Convenience of a 
—=Port, bur the City ir (elf lying under the defence of a 
> © —Porrreſs in our power, will be preſerv'd ſecure. 
> == 2. From thar Fore we ſhall always have an Oppor- 
- umity of annoying the Enemy. 
= $, Our inſalcing Enemies will begin to fear when 
oa ſee our firm Conftancy and Reſolution of Mind, 
» -©+:4- We hall free our (elves from the dajly Incurſi- 
>.< the Enemics Forces even before the very City 
$, 4nd from all rhofe rrains of Niſchiefs which the 
+. pe crins up fuch an important Place with neceſlary 
- =_— along with it, 
> G. þ; . Bur if the Fort be yielded ro the Enemy, then, 1, 
Ve not only loſe a commodious Port, bur are de- 
—prived of all Securiry we might expett from a Garri- 
-— lon of ſuch Importance, 
T 2 up 2. Neither 1s it certain { as ſome ſappoſe ) thar we 
> hall preſently have Peace with the Enemy, or if we 
> have, chat chis Peace will be of any long continuance, 
© -3- The davger ftill conrinues rhe fame, and the 
/& b. Enemy will afti& us with che like or greater Lofles, 
"> 4. Nor laſtly, are we at all ſecured from our Fears, 
7 ”* buc rather have great reaſon to fear leſt the Enemy by 
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- ExpeRations of- procuring more; the Continuation | 
 . of preſent Miſchiefs under which we labor, and the 
»continual ExpeRation of thoſe that are impendene | 


conſideration of Profic hath a great force in Perſuaſion; | 
© the con{:deration of the Unprofitableneſs or Loſs * 


= * Force or Fraud take the Ciry and reduce us to 2 ſad | 
ra and miſerable "—_ 4. A? 


| 
| 


| 
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4- A fourth Topick is Neceſſarium, that-a-thing be 
Neceſlary ; for tho Profic may be a moving Arga»® 
ment to the generality of Men, yer there are ſome 
dull, lazy, and flegmatick Spins with whom no - - 
Conſideration of Profic can prevail where there is 
any labor and pajas required to purchaſe it. There» 
fore the moſt compendious way to awaken ſuch Per- 
ſons is by ſhewing them the Neceflity of the Thing; 
in reſpe& of their Lives or Fortunes. Such a kiad + 
of Argument as this, Cicero ( Phil. 4, ) makes uſerof 
when he perſuades to. a War againſt Mark Antheny, © © > 
Agitur enim, non qua conditione viauri, ſed vitturine 
mu, an cum ſupplicio ignominiaque perituri. WINES. 
The contrary to this is Arbitrarium, 3. e, whewit | > 
is ſolely in our own power, and there lies no- ne» 
ceſſity upon us to a& or not to att : and hence may = 
be drawn a prevalent Argument to diſſuade; forgo ' 7 
what purpoſe ſhould any Man caſt himſelf invo greas % 
Labors and Dangers, when, if he pleaſe, he may _ 
fir quier and free from both ? | 4 
s. Another Argument may he taken 4 jucuidey 
from the Pleaſure cither of the Body, Mind, or both, 44 
attending the Thing we perſuade : for ſome Menz _ = 
( as was ſaid before) tho they clearly ſee a' Profs © 
and Emolument both Jawſul and juſt arifing from © 
an Emerpriſe, yet are impatient of Labor anda 7 
little Hardſhip, and upon that ſcore are apt to des >? 
cline it; to whom yet the ſenſe of Pleaſure is very 
acceptable and gratcful, On the contrary, we- may 
2s Powerſully diſſuade when there is no probable 
Sarisfa&ion, Delight or Pleaſure, accruing enher x6 
Body or Mind, bur inſtead of chat, a very likely. > wo 
way to create Pajn and Uneafineſs. cc 
6. We may fetch an Argumenr likewiſe a poſſibly 
by ſbewing that what we perſuade is poſſible; for? T2 
it there remain the leaſt ſuſpicion of. i@-Tmpoſſibl= > 
licy, all our Perſuaſions will be co no purpoſe :- and > 
morcaver, under this Head may he brought in the © 
Facility 


- 
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Facility and Eaſineſs of it : Altho if there ſhould 
appear ſome difficulty jn the Acquiſition, yer a 'ge- 
nerous Spirit would be ſo much the more inflamed 
and ſtirred up by how much he knows that rhe 
beſt things are the hardeſt ro come by; according 
to the old Proverb, Xaxemt me xgnrd. 

7, The ſeventh place is 4 glorioſo, from the Glo- 
nm the Undertaking, Now we may demonſtrate 

thing which we perſuade to be glorious, if we 
ſhew that from thence { as jn the Topick of Profit) 

I. A preſent Glory may be kept, and a freſh and 
new acquired. 2. And then that we ſhall not only 
free our ſelves from a preſent Infamy and Diſgrace, 
but avoid that which is imminent and ready to fall 
upon us, Whereas if we a& otherwiſc, 1. That 
Infamy and Diſgrace we already ſuffer is likely to 
continue; and befides, we have no way to ſecure 
our ſelves from whar ijs-imminent. 2. The loſs of 
our preſent Honor and Dignity will inevitably follow, 
and all hopes of attajning any future Glory will ut- 
terly be caken awey. | 

Add to this, that it may nor be unuſeful ro ſtir 
up the Mind to heroical and glorious Archievemems, 
if we ſhew thar many others have trod in the (ame 
ſteps, and from thence have procured great Fame 
and Glory ro themſelves ; or, if we had no'Exam- 
Ples to invire us ro fo glorious an Enterprize, yet 
there lies a large Field before us, wherein we alone, 
or firſt, or accompanied with a few, may purchaſc 
an cternal Fame and Renown by ſuch a notable Un- 
dertaking. 

8. The laſt Place is ab eventu, from the Event ; 
where that we may the more eff: ually perſuade, 
we muft endeavour to ſhew , thar ( let the Marrer 
fall out how ir will, on this ſide or on the other ) 
| a grear Profit and Glory muft needs re- 
ries dound to us by it. So Tully argues, that 

* "whether the Romans- overcome Mithridates; 
of 
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or whether they do not overcome him, yet the Wat 
- againſt him (if undertaken ) cannot but be profi- 
table and glorious. LET 

On the other hand, ir will be as ftrong an Argu- 
| ment for Difſuaſion, 1f ir can be ſhewn that which 
way ſoever the Buſineſs goes , whether for us or 
{ againſt us, there is fo probability of reaping either 
Profir or Glory, but rather a certain ExpeRation of 
' Loſs and Diſgrace. 
| Note here, 1. Thar divers cogent and forcible Ar- 
- guments may be drawn from Examples, provided. 
they be not heaped rogether, and multiplied ſo far” 
| as that the whole Oration ſeem ro confiſt of them. 
 Alfo from the Adjuns of Things and Perſons ; of 
| which, ſee under that part of an Oratjon intituled 
4} Confirmation ; for divers of theſe arc of excellent uſe 
| in Perſuaſion, 
| 2, Obſerve, That in Perſuaſion or Diſſuafion great 
regard is to be had of the Paſſions or AﬀeCions, 
of which the principal pertaining to this kind of 
{ Oration, are Defire, Hope, Love, Fear : for either 
| ſomething of Good is propoſed, and then Deſire is 
wont to be excited and inflamed ; and if together 
with this Good there be a ready and cafie way of 
attaining it, It begets Hope, If the Goodneſs, Pul-, 
chritude, and Uſefulneſs of the Thing it ſelf be gra- 
phically fer: forth and preſented to the Eyes, it rai- 
ſes a more ardent Love and Afﬀe&ion towards It. 
On the contrary, in Diſſuaſfion , rroubleſom, diff 
.culr, and frightful things are caſt in the way to move 
Fear and Deſperation. Thus Cicero, when he would 
difluade the making any Peace with Anthony, _—_ 
endeavours to excite thoſe Paſſions of Fear 4 
j and Hatred, by painting to the Life his Cruelty , 

Nallus es ludus videtur eſſe jucundior quam cruor, quan 
cedts, quam ante oculos trucidatio civium. 

3. Nore further, That the Nanners, Diſpoſirions, 
and Inclinarions, and Humory of Men, are diligently 
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to. be ſought ont and inquired into by an exa& Ora- 
ror ; and accordingly, he is to ſure and accommo- 


date his Diſcourſe to their reſpe&ive Natures and Pro- 


penſions, if he will perſuade or difluade effeRually, 
Ariftotle obſerves, that yebras ianid@- minens, age; 
Nowmm, Young Men arc tull of a good naturai Aſ- 
ſurance or Confidence, which Old Men are not 6 


' Inclined ro; hence Youth is eafily drawn by Argu- 


ments taken from Glory ; and upon Old-men the 
Thoughts of Profit, and the Conveniences of this 
Life, make the deepeſt Impreſſion. Men are ſup- 
poſed to hear Reaſon, and with ſuch, an Oration at- 
rempered with the Principles of Honeſty and lawful 
Profit, is likely to be moſt prevalent : yet here like- 
wiſe a prudent Orator is to confider the Quality of 
his Auditors a lirtle further; and if they are Per- 
ſons of Birth and Nobility, then his Arguments for 
Perſuaſion ought to be taken chiefly ab honeſto, from 
whatever is commendable, juſt and equal: bur if 
they are Plebeians and Mechanicks to whom he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf, an Argument ab utili from what is 
profitable, will be more effe&ua), becauſe this fort 
of Men are-more taken and allurad with the Confi- 
deration of Profit, 
And tho this Age be (o transformed in its Inſticutes, 
Cuſtoms, way and manner of living, that among us 
are found old Children and childiſh Old Men (which 
a prudent Orator ought to obſerve, as I have alrea- 
dy intimarcd in the Art of Perſuaſion) yer it may 
; Not be Impertinent to inſert the ipgenious Deſcripti- 
on of the ſeveral Ages of Man, out of Horace de 
Art, Poet. | 
&Etati cujuſq; notandi ſunt tibs mores, 
Mobilibuſque decor, maturis dandus Op annzs ; 
Reddtre qui voces jam ſcit purr, & prde certo 
Signat bumum, geſftit paribus colludere, & tran 
Coll;git ac ponit temere, & mutatur in boras 
Inberbis juvenis 3 tandem cuſtode remoto, 

Gaudts 
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Gaudet tquis, canibuſque, & agrici gramine Camyi : 
Cereus iy vitium fletii, bs a aſþer, "Mk 
Miliun tardus proviſor, prodiges ar4, 

Sublimis, cuptduſque, & amata wnlinquere pirnis : 
Converſes ſtudiis tas, animuſque virulis 

Querit opes & amicitias ; inſervit bonart : 
Commiaſſe cauit, quod mox mwtare laberet-: 

Multa ſinem circumoeniuut incommeda : wel quad 
Ruerit, & invents miſer abſtinet, & time uti: 
Wel quod res omnts timide gelideque miniftrat, 
Dilator, (þt longuty intrs, onion fubuni : 
Difficils, quarulus, laudatar temporis aft 

Se puero, cenſor, caſtigatorgue minarum. 


An Example of an artificial Perſuaſion we have ig 
an Oration of Al:xaxnder made to his Army which 
was compolcd of ſeveral Nations ; wherein he ſhews 
himſelf no leſs a $kilful Qratar than an expert Cap» 
tzin, accommodating and ſuicring his Diſcoucſe 3g 
the different Tempers and Genius's of thoſe he was 
to deal withal ; our of Curt. L. 4. 

To the Macedontans, whom he looked upon as 
Men of generqus Spirits and Inclipations, he repre- 
fencs the Glory of their former Succeſles 3 that as 
by their Valaur Europe was alrcady ſybducd, fo theig 
undaunted Courage would as cafily make them Vi- 
Rorious over Afea and the yrmolt Tratts of che Eaſt ; 
rhar they were the Men that ſhould enlarge their 
Conqueſts beyond Hercules and Bacchus, and bring 
not only the Perſians, but the whole World under 
their Subje&ion; that they were ſmall chings which 
they yer beheld ; rhe Bafrians and remoteſt Indians 
ſhould be theirs; and that their Fame was already 
grown ſo big, that all Nations would inſtantly yield 
t9 thejr ViRorious Arms. 

The Greeks he endeavours to inftame with a Deſire of 
Revenge,reciting the former and frequent Wars made 


upon them by the Perſcans, the implacable and —_ 
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tal hatred that was between them ; then he calls to 
ming} the Inſolency of Darizs firſt, then of Xerxes, 
whoſe numerous Army depopulatcd and waſted theic 
Country, conſuming not only their Proviſions, but 
drinking even their very Rivers dry ; that the Prrſsans 
were they that ſet fire ro the Temples of their 
Gods, laid their Cities in ruinous heaps, and trod 
under foot both Civil and Sacred Righrs ; all which 
Injuries they might hope to revenge under his 
ConduRg. 

The 11tyrians and Thracians accuſtomed to live by 
Spoil and Rapine, he excites with the hope of 
Riches, bidding them ro look upon the Army of 
their Enemies glittering with Gold and Purple, as. 
upon a Compatf of Women bringing into the Field 
rather a Prey for them to ſeize upon, than Arms 
to offend them; chat they ſhould now change their 
own barren Soll, their rough and craggy Mountains 
and naked Hills curſt with the inclemency of an 
everlaſting cold, for the rich and luxuriant . Fields 
of Perſia. < 


The judicial Kind Ihave purpoſely omitted, partly 
becauſe ir is nor ſo neceſſary ro Young Beginners, 
and partly becauſe ſufficient Inſtruions may be ta- 
ken for 1t from what hath been faid of the other 
rwo; eſpecially if any one will read ſonte of thoſe 
many excellent Orations of Cicero 1n that kind. 


PARA- 
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PARADIGME L 


Pro SentAnte. 


LD Age is often, but undeſervedly, accuſed 
that ic brings along with ir a Troop of Evils; 
bur chis Accuſation ſayors of too much Folly and 
Incogitancy : for if we will weigh things in the ba- 
lance of right Reaſon, we ſhall find theſe Calumnies 
to be of no moment, For if Old Age be to be 
eſteemed a faylr, this very thing to live. will be a 
Crime ; fince Old Age is nothing but the Proroga- 
tion and Continuance of Life beyond the limits of ' 
Ybuth, Ir is true that the Strength is weakned by 
Old Age, and the Body render'd decayed, fainr 
and trembling : but this DefeQ is very largely made 
up by the weightineſs of Prudence and Counſel, 
which are. only. the Fruits of Old Age : This cor- 
res the Heat and Raſhneſs of Youth, and by mature 
Advice reftores the inconfiderate Errors of Young 
Men. This is the only and greateſt Glory of a well- 
ſpent Life, and the reverend gray Hairs of a good 
Old Man hath more, not only of Authoriry, bur of 
honeſt Pleaſure, than all the foul Enticements and 
Flatteries of Youth. Let ir not repent thee then of 
thy changed colour ; for who can be of fo perverſe 
a Judgment, that had not rather behold a Panfer. of 
white Lilies, than a Basket of black Coals? And 
1f a Man were to be transformed, would' he nor be 
rather \like.a Swan than a Crow? A wrinkled Face 
may perhaps offend a delicate and effeminare*Per- 
fon ; but do thou confider, that the Earth that is 
; H 3 plowed 
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plowed, brings forth more plentifully, © Wrinkles 


ſeize not the Mind,' nor do Years change ir, unlets 
it be that ir grow more fair eyery day, 


PARADIGME HI. 


In Seneftubem. 


He that praiſes Old Age, may pleaſe his Auditors 
with his Eloquence, but can never perſfuade/ the 


moſt ordinary Perſon, that it is a wlerably happy - 


Stare, Can the Nature of Man be In Lovye with 
a Diſcaſe ? or take pleaſure when ir is beſer with « 
Troop of Miſeries and Tnconventences 2 Nor is there 
any Reaſon we ſhould be deccived with the fine 
and flatrering Words of Cicero , who tleſcribes Cato 


like Polycletus his Starue, arrived ro- very old Age, 


and yer of a found and healthy Body,” and his Sen- 
ſes and Memory Iively. What Eviſs is nor Old age 
ſubje& ro? for Old Men are alt conitinually” .com- 
plaining, pecviſh, (ad, ſlovenly and weak ; fo char 
when we behold a decrepid Old wan'lcwning upat 
a Stick, what other ſhall we ſay, har thar we fee a 
Walking Grave, or Dearh m an Image ? Hope 1: ſelf, 
char ſtirs Men up to Aon, 'and quickens all the 
parts, of humane Life, 1s altogerhetr baniſhed from 
Old "Age, which always deſpairs both in Proſper 
vF and Adverſity : and tho they may by the Expe- 
rieace of many Years, pretend ro adviſe, yer their 
Impotency will nor ſuffer them ro execme theſr 
own Counſcls. And if rhere be any other Evils with 
wich the Life of Man 1s ftored, there is none ba- 
niſhed from O!d Age; and if ir be not preſent, ic 
watches at the doors, Thar I may ſay all m a Word, 
Old, Age is fo full of Miferics, that it hath no Re- 
ſuge, go Comfort but a ſpeedy Death. 


PARA- 
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PARADIGME Ul. | 


In laudem oti3 & quitti;e 


Leiſure and Qufet were two of the moſt grateful 
Goods ro the Life of Man, did not the immode- 
rate uſe ( or rather the abuſe ) of them make them 
the moſt grievous Evils, and (as it hath happen'd 
to many,) che very bane of Body and Mind. And 
though jr be a pleaſant thing to. enjoy. Reſt and 
Eaſe, yet ir concerns us very much to know of 
what fort it is: for there are two forts of Leiſure, 
the one of the a&ive and diligent, whoſe Minds 
labouring even in Reſt, and ſollicizous abour, honeſt 
Endeavours; than which , nothing is ſweerer, and 
more pleaſant: - the other of the ſluggiſh and; 
active, who are affeRed only with Sloth; than wh 
nothing can be more baſe, nothing more! like-the 
Grave. By the firſt of theſe, the World hath been 
enriched with famous Inventipns and 
Arts : but from: the other, never any thing but an 
inglorious and mouldy Reſtivencls proceeds, -'- Arts-. 
and Sciences were never propagared by Tumyle and 
Confuſion , but by a ſedate and quiet. Mind,, Upon 
this Ground that excellent Philoſopher Plato \read 
his Le&ures in his Garden, that he mighr be\ſeque 
ſired from the Noiſe of the World, . For ſuch-is the 
Nature of the Mind, that ir cannot attend to diffe- 
rent Obje&s. ar one and the ſame time, bur is di- 
ſtrated with Variety. And;, whoever would excel 
and attempt any great Marter, oughr | chlefly to. re» 
tire himſelf from Multipliciry 'of Buſineſs, The 
moſt famous Men in the World, - when fſatiated and 
tired with their own Greatneſs, have looked upon 
it as a Gain and Happineſs to lead a private and 
undiſturbed Life, That fo cheir Minds freed 
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from Worldly Tumults, they might look within 
rhemſelves apd behold. the pure impreſſions of Rea- 
ſon within their own Breafts, 


PARADIGME IV. 
| Labor omnia vincit zmprobus. 


 'He' that would ſpeak handſomely. of Labor, muſt 
nor-be given 'ro Slbrch {and Jdleneſs: for nothing fo. 
much' hurts and deprefſes the livelineſs and quick- 
neſs of the Wir as Sluggiſhneſs: and the more any 
Perfon-indulges himſelf to Idleneſs, rhe more unfir 
he 1is''ro undertake brave Exploits, Hard Labor 
lifred up Hercales to Heaven, whilſt by unconquer. 
able -Induſtry he_ brake: through the | hardeſt Diff. 
cilties.” And one World ſufficed nor the ative and 
koh ers [Great Alexander, who undertook 
gs almoſt impoſſible, and never gave over any 
'Artempt- rhough full of the extremeſt hazard and 
danper; ill he had' brought It tro paſs. How little 
would Mortals -have-known of this Globe of the 
Farch,* if the Induſtry of ſome had nor laid open 
he vaſt Seas and" unknown Lands to their view? 
How are all Arts and <Eclences improved by Labor ? 
'And whar other" thing would the World be, but a 
Nugghſh" weight, were ic not quickned and enliven- 
'ed by indefarigableDiligence? The very Rocks and 
Mountains ; yea”and' the moſt hidden Bowels of 
-the Earth ," are open and pervious to induſtrious 
Labor, From thefe' dark Receſfles 'we ferch thoſe 
"Treafures of 'Gold and Silver, the roo much Deſire 
"of: which | hath 'fille&' the World with blood and 
-Slaughrer. And 'nor only Earth and Sea, bur 
even 'Air it (elf, yields to humane Induftry, and 
endeavonrs,  whilſt-'Dedalizs with waxen Wings 
Arikes' thar ſoft atid yieldiog Element, '* = 
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himſelf from the Cretan Court and his ſo long hared 
Baniſhment, What ſhould I more ſay, when the 
bold Salmonews raiſes human Arts to'an Imitation of 


 Fove's frighrful Thunder ? So that { conclude, rhar 


nothing is impoſſible co labor, fince ir makes even 


; fables ro become credible, 


PARADIGME V. 


De aurea Atatt. 


Let It be lawful for us who inhabir the ruines of a 
berrer World, and who are the late Poſterity of thar 
Golden Age, let it be lawful for us ( I ay ) ro ſpeak 
of that Happineſs which Nature hath denied us the 
Fruition of. -Jnro what Times are we fallen 2 'And 
how much are the Manners of Men changed from that 
ancient ſimplicity of Life 2 Happy ſurely that Age 
which knew none of thoſe Vices that Ambirion; Lu- 
xury, aud ſuch like/ unbridled Paſſions have brought 
to us, In which no Man ever ftrived to advance his 
own profits by the damage of others, - but ſhared 1n 


. common the Gifrs of over-abounding Nature. No 


noiſe of Wars here, bur a moſt pleaſing Peace and 
Calm was ſpread over all the World. For there need» 
ed no'Sword nor Spear, where no Enemy appearedy 
nor could there be an Enemy where Aſftrea only 
reigned, and ſincere Friendſhip pervaded the breaſts 
of all the Inhabitants of that new-born World. The 
fair Earth which is now a hard Stepmother to us, 
was a kind and indulgent Parent to thoſe happy. mor- 
tals, producing all manner of Herbs and Fruits grow- 
ing of cheir own accord without human Sweat and La- 
bor. Neither did the face of Heaven ſhew ir ſelf leſs 
chearful and benign, being never darkned., with 
Clouds, nor vexed with boiſterous $rorms, but al- 

ways 
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ways ſmiling with a bright and ſerene Countenance. Tt 
is Want and Inligency ariling from the inequality of 
Seaſons that hath taught Men the uſe of Houſes and (oft 
Beds ; whereas that happy Age being bleſt with a'con- 
ſtant and moderate warmth, afforded. Mortals an ever- 
ſpringing Mantle of fragrant, Flowers to repoſe their 
wearied Limbsupon, and the ſpangled Canopy of Hea- 
ven perpetually ſhed down a falutary Influence for their 
Refreſhment. Such was the Felicity of that former 
World, which may ſooner be conceived in the Mind, 
than exprefled in' Words. 


PARADIGME VI. 
Nemo malus felix. 


When we ſpeak of Happineſs, we muſt confider not 
what is pleaſant and agreeable to the ſenſitive, but 
to the rational Nature ; and then we ſhall-eafily per- 
ceive, that no wicked and flagitions Perſon can ever 
attain to true Hippineſs. Suppoſe a wicked Man fur- 
rounded with all that the World calls Happineſs; let 
him abound with Riches, and pofleſs the Wealth of 
the Indian World ; let him command all Nations from 
the riſing to the ſetting Sun ; and to gratifie a luxuri- 
ous Appetite, let his Table be furniſhed with all the De- 
licacies that Earth, Air, and Sea can afford ; yet all this 
is far from true Felicity, which is ſeated in the Mind, 
and ſprings ſrom a fincere and conſtant love of Virtue. 
What more miſerable than Nero * Who though he com- 
manded all the World, yet tortur'd with a ſenſe of his 
own Guilt, was deprived of that peace and quiet of Mind, 
which the innocent and virtuous Perſon enjoys. How 
is the envious and malicious Perſon fretted and galled 
at the fight of the Proſperity of his Neighbor 2 How is 
the Breatt of the covetous Man, who ſpins out his Life 


in 
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in a golden Thread, corroded and conſumed with daily 
Cares infearching for and keeping his beloved Treaſure ? 
What ſhould I ſpeak: of Caizgula, Helregabalus, and 
the relt of the Rabble of Great yet wicked Men, whoſe 
very Sleeps were ditturbed by their Wickednels, and 
themſelves as far from true Happineſs as they were re« 
moved from Virtue and Goodneſs. And fince the 
Minds of wicked Men are fo diſquieted by their Vices, 
we conclude that no wicked Man can be happy. 


. PARADIGME VII. 
Marcet fine Adverſario Virtus. 


| "A "= 
The wiſe Authot of Nature hath attemper'd thisout» 
ward World to the inward frame'of Man's Soul ; "that ©? 
no Faculty may for ever ſleep and lye idle, but may have 
ſorne firting and apretable Obje&t which may allure it) 
pith their reſpective Objects. And if there\were not 
l thething to employ Virtue upon, it would ſeem to put 
Into human Minds in vain, For as an idle and fluggiſh 
Man 'S, uſeleſs and unprofitable burden of the Earth, 
ſa. is. Virtue when it hath nothing to exerciſe its Power 
upon: Which if it were not ſeen m A&tion, would 
lofe both its Name and Nature. Fortitude and, Cous- ” 
rage would be but empty Names, if there were no 
Dangers and Difficulties in tne World. Nor ſhould we 
know what Patience is, if there were no Miſeries, Af- 
fronts and Diſgraces to conflict withal. It was hard la- 
bour made Hercales great, who had certainly dyed nn- 
known, if there had been no' Hydra's, Centaurs, and 
Lions in the World. And Achilles had never been fo 
famous, if he had not met with H &or in the Trojan 
War. Virtue, like Weapons, grows brighter by uſing, 
bat when they are never tryed, they are eaten and 
corrupted with ruſt. Nay the World it felf on 
een 
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been like a rude Wilderneſs, and many excellent and 
uſeful inventions, had for ever lain bid in the dark, 
If hard or preſſing Neceffiry had nor ſha the 
Wirs of Morrals. $o true is it that Virtue languiſhes 
and dies, when it meets with no'Oppoſition, 


PARADIGME VII. 


Kari quippe bonz 


= He that doth not ſee a great decay of Virtue and 
® Goodneſs, hath certainly been carele(s in obſerving 
- " the Manners of Men. We live nor in the-golden Age, 


-— —edicelfin all Mens Ations. 4ſtres hath. long fioce. 
> *tefe the Earth, and Deceir and Fraud: runs about the 
= World in her Mantle. . Search the Hiſtories and run 
-— overthe Annals of ancient Times and Apes, and you 
ſhall find the,Earth every where filled with Rage and 
Fury,. with Spe&acles of Cruelty and Oppreſlion, and 
a deluge of Evils over-ſpread the habitable World. 
If we ſhould rravel through all Nations, and. ask as 
4 matiy as we meer, where dwells Virtae ? and wheye 
— 5b the Habitation of Honeſty, Juſtice and Kindneſs ? 
| We ſhall ſcarce find any to dire& us. True Vircue 
hath few Companions, ſcarce a number ſufficient to 
equal che Gates of Thebes, or the Mouths of Nils. 
Every Age crys out upon its own Wickednefs, and 
ſadly complains of the want of good Men. Which 
very complaints do ſufficiently teſtifie and confirm 
the ſcarcity of virtuous Perſons, | 


-- when Truth walk'd openly, and naked fimplicicy ſhews-. 
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PARADIGME Ix. 
. Forma bonum fragile eſt. 


Nature, which Is always conſtant to it ſelf, ( whe= 7 
ther to corre& the Errors and Miſappreheafions. f. 
Mankind, or to turn their Eyes to a more ſtable Felt» © 
} city ) hath made thoſe things which we moſt fondly 
| doat upon and admire, to be of the ſhorteſt conting 
| _ance., Beauty is-a tranſitory good, which coming 
Taich Time, doth likewiſe fly away with it. And ans 

leſs we can ſtop the Courſe of Time, or hinder thi 

rifing or ſetring of the Sun, it is impoſſible to prefer 

a perifhing and fading Beaury.Of all the Qualities the 

adorn a mortal Body, none paſles away more (wife 

than a beautiful Form 3 which at firſt ſhews ir ſelf lik 
a lovely Flower,and preſently vaniſhes before the Eyes 

of them that admire and praiſe ir : a ſhort Froſt burns® 

ir up, or an immoderate Heat dries and withers It 3% 
{ or ir may be ir js pluck'd up by an envious Hand, or 

trodden by the foot of him that paſſes by, What 0+ 
| ther is Beauty bur a fair Skin? and this is but a Dung. 
hil overcaſt with Snow ; which a little Fever, like -- 
the ſcorching beams of the Sun, will ſoon mele abd4 © ©; 
diſſolve. Nor does it bring ſo much Joy at its com-- 
ing, as it leaves Grief at its going away. This, that 
fair Roman Prince Domitian found truce, when writing 
to a Friend, he uſed theſe words, Know, that as no- 
thing is mare acceptable than Beauty, fo nothing more ſhort. 
But were It a laſting Good, yet I underſtand not why 
| a mere external comlineſs ſhould be ſo defirable z for 
F how many profitable ſtudies do we loſe in trimming 
our Bodies? How many neceſſary duties are negle&- 
cd, while we endeavor to adorn our worſer part? So 
| that not only the Poet here, but that witty Philoſo- 
pher Apulrzizs (pake a great Truth; Stay but a while 
and it will not by, 
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PARADICME x. 


Htrum res proſper an aduerſe fant praferend e. 
Pro rib us adverfis. 


| There are few Men that are contenred with theſt 
Condiri-n; and+ho ro rbe Judgment of others, 
e Minds are not cl:uded with : Prejudice, nor 
oubled with boiſterous Paſſhons, they are happy e- 
= yer they cannot be perſuaded to believe theth 
ro be ſo, 
rude and deſolate Wildernefs, and complains of 
ard Times, wherein there is little ro be gotten' and 
och to ſuffer. 
je have the World ar will, yer is always anxiouſly 


vt feeking for ſome farther gogd. Now though neither 
5 5 = ink himſelf happy, yer cicher thinks the others E- 


*Natc berter than his own. Therefore that which we 


© Have now before us, is, wherher Adverſity or Proſpe- 


be in it ſelf more eligible. And if we will ſpeak 
= according to the Di&ares of clear Reaſon, Adverſi 
" Frems to be preferr'd before Proſperity, For this of- 
ren renders the Mind ſoft and effeminare, unapr'to 
undertake great and glorious Enterpriſes, bur the 
other makes it bold and Heroical, ready to follow 
Virtue through the greateſt Dangers. This dulls the 
oul, and rakes off that brisk and lively relliſh of true 
while the other makes ir wonderfully ſenſible 
- and render, readily diſtinguiſhing berween. the Na- 
ture of things. What ſhould I ſpeak of all rhoſe Arrs 


- and Inventions which relate cicher to the pleaſure or _ 


uſe of human Life? Did they not all at firſt proceed 

\ From neceſſity and want 2 And If it be obje&ed, char 

Adverfity bereaves us of all thoſe Goods wherein the 
very pleaſure and happineſs of Life ir ſelf confiſts ; 

wetku eafily ſhew, oe this miſtake ariſes only from 
a and debart'd of hs Li Be it that a Man be confin'd 

'd of his liberty, yet kts Mind cannot be 

incloſed, 


The Poor Min thinks the World oy. | 


On the other ſide, the Rich Man-the& 
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incloſed, but ranges about Heaven and Earth, at 
pleaſes ir ſelf with all the variery of choſe beauriful Obs 
je&s. Grant that he want a full and pl-nriful Table ; he” 
is then freed from the burden of loathing and ſirieryy*” 
and feels none of thoſe Evils which Luxury draws && © 
long with ir. Admir char he have no Lands nor agk 
ple Poſſeifions ; he is ſtill the more free from Cares? 
and Contentions, -and reaps as much. true plealure 
when he walks over the large and verdant Fieldsaf 
his Neighbor, as if they were his awn.. Nay, leth 
dye unknown and withour a Grave, yet he is conceny; 
Seq and (erence, fince the Heavens afford a coverin 
ro him that has no Urn, $0 that if a ſound Judy 
ment, if quickneſs and ſagaciry of Mind, if truc Faq 
tirude and Magnanimiry, he things of any value, 
it is manifeſt, that a Wiſe Man would chuſe Ad 
ty before Proſperity. 


PARADIGME XL 4 
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Cedant arma toge. 


So great is the Inconſtancy of vain Mortals, that no' ©” 
one thing long delights them 3 and that which bur juſt 
now was extolPd ro the Skies, 1s at the next turning 
of a hand, debaſed and trodden under foor. Would 
any Man ever have thought, that it ſhould be made & 
queſtion wherher the ſtudy of Learning or Arms were 
to be preferred? Whether Bellona or Pallas ſhould be © 
moſt ador'd ? Could any Man ever dream that the © 
Laws and Jn{criprions of Nature engraven upon the 7-7 
Minds of Men, ſhould be (o far blotted our, that Force, 
in which we are out-done by Brutes, ſhould be efteem- 
ed the higheſt Perfe&ion of Mankind ? Search the' 
Annals of all Times and Ages, and you ſhalF find the 
beſt and wiſcſt Men chufing rather to ſpend their rime 
in the ſearch of Wiſdom than in che ſludy of Arms, 
Bur what need I provoke to the Hiſtory of former 
times, when the very Nature of Man ſupplies me with 
an eytdenr Argumear of this Truth ? For whereas 0 
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= other Creatures that ſeem-ro be born oply for Force and 

Prey, #re immediately armed with ſharp Teeth and 
= "Claws ; Wiſe Nature brings Man a ſociable and peace- 
>» = able Creature into light naked and unarmed, inficu&- 
Ing us as it were by a gentle Whiſper that Wiſdom and 
> Knowledge is not only an Eflential Property, but the 1 
Glory and Employment of Mankind ; the ſharpneſs . } . 
© of whoſe Wir pierces into all things both in Heaven |} | 
= and Earth, Command it to deſcend into the dark ' 

| 


= Abyſs, inco the inmoſt Chambers and Recefles of the 
Earth; Or bid it fly up into the unknown Regions af 'Þ' 
= the Stars; Ir breaks through all obſtacles and hin-Þ® } 5 
= drances, and travels throuyh the whole World ſwifter | 
2 than a Thought. Ir is the difſolute and corrupt Man- 
= *ners of Men that firſt introduced the uſe of Arms;and 


= when Men began tro- wax brutiſh, they invaded and 

>> *Mavghter'd one another, And is ir not ſtrange that that * j 
++ which hath over-ſpread the World with the greateſt J |} 
> brutiſhneſs ard barbariry, ſhould now be thought Man's n 
== chicfeſt glory ? That Prince not only of Roman but of 


= all Orators Cicero, rhough he were $skilled 1n Milicary ; 
= , Diſcipline, yer (as we ſee) judged his greateſt Þ 
= praiſc and glory to ariſe from the Gown. This is that # 
which truly ennobles the Mind, apd conſecrates the |, 
Memory to Immortality. Hence the great Alexander F 

carried Caltiſthenes rhe Philoſopher along with him, oe 

char he might nor only be a Wicneſs, bur tranſmit his } 1, 

brave Attions ro Poſterity. And the ſame Perſon | I 

when he came to Achilles his Tomb art Sigeum,crys cur, 5 

C O Fortunate Youth, who badſt a Homer to. be the pub- th 
 Tiſher of thy Virtut: for if that Wlias bad not been, th {| 
= ame Earth that covered his Body , had Ukewiſe buried, # 
© bis Name #n Eternal ſilence. $o that the Soldier himſelf is © 
6 forced to be beholden to Learning, that he himſelf he 


may nor . dye forgotten, Ceaſe then ye armed 
Men from your vain Attempts! Think nor that true +Þ 7 

1s" purchaſed by. Blood and Wounds, unleſs - * M, 
1 have a mind to erernize your Names by that © 
is your greateſt Diſprace. Ir is no credit to © 
0 fin ies deltroy, 
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deftroy, nor is ahy (olld + 
ing the World, and 
kind. Wats are not"to 
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of Diana, chat his Nate might be perpernited 
the Records of Poſterity. 


PARADIGME XIL 


F An Virtue Divitiss fit prepontnda ? 
Pro Virtate. | 


Being to ſpeak in the Commetidation of Virtue, 
F ſhall not need many Words to gaiti your Artentl- 
on and Good-will, as if I were to talk of fottle ut 
known thing 3 ſince there is nohie of you, but per= 
ſuaded by the ſecrer Motions of his own Mind, will 
readily acknowledge the excellency of it : for Virtue 
is. not an external and tranſitory thing, nor d6 we 
owe this to Fortune that we are good, but It flows 
from the inmoſt Nature of the Soul It (elf, Virtue 
is of an heavenly Original, and from thence falling 
down into humane Miads, begets a certain Commu- 
nion between Mankind and the Inhabitants of thar 
better World, This is that Cement that unites and 
joyns all Nations of the Earth into Politics and Con- 
federacies, withour which, like rapacious Animals, 
they would be preying upon and devouring one ato- 
ther. Take away Virtue, and at the faire tine you 
take away Peace end Kindneſs from Men; and what 
would the World be then but a Slaughtet-houſe and 
heap of Confuſion and Diſorder ? To the Progreſs of 
Victue we owe the Original of all thoſe. Arts, an 
* Taventions which are cither profitable or pleaſanr, t62 = 
"Men. This gives Laws for the. good goveriitngiot © 
Kingdoms and Commonwealths,. and preſerves, I. 
Lives and Fortunes of WA ah: the' Violetice 4 
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© = Rapine of others... What ſhould I.ſay more ! Suh 
* = whe Beauty as well as Uſefulneſs of Virtue, thac by * 
" © @weer and grateful Force it, attrafts the Hearts of + 
the beft Men to ir ſelf. Take the brightneſs of Hea- = 
-Y ven, the ſerenity . of the Alr, the fragrancy of the 
2 _ vernant Earth, and laſtly the Calmneſsand Tranquil- 
* —, liry ofa pure and innocent Mind, and you have 
6: F : ſome ſort of Idea and Charater of the Pulchrirude of 
= Virtue. And can you now {o debaſe your Thoughts, 


| as to compare Riches with chis cnraviſhing good ? 
© - which, beſides thar they are fugitive and deccicful, 
a more powerful and envious Neighbour may bereavey 
=. us of, And if we look into their Nature and Ef- 
= felts, we ſhall 'find them the bane of che World, the 
- eof Societies, .and a fruitful Soil wherein all 
thrive and proſper. From what other Foun- 
the Diſcords and Contettions which diſ- 
* quiet and waſte the Earth, but from an immoderate 
= —*. Jove of Riches? This violates Friendſmps, overturns 
> Socleties, 2nd contrary to the ſecret Laws of Narure, 
= arms Brothers for the Deſtruftion of one another. 
® Wherefore, being ſo well aſſured of the empryneſs as 
well as hurtfulne(s of Riches, I cannor bur conclude 
that Virtue is the great Happineſs of the World. 


PARADIGME XII. 


Pro Divitiis. 


= 


I have taken a hard Task npon me, who am now - 
ro ſpeak againſt my own Mind, againſt the DiQares 
of clear Reaſon, and againſt the Suffrages of the 
wiſeſt Men, that I muſt prefer Riches before Virtue. 
Bur (o Carxeades, the moſt eloquent Man of his rime, 
made an Oration againſt Juſtice, even then when 
his own Thoughts and Sentiments were nor Con- , |. 


— Feerned. Upon the ſame Account I hope I may ex- 
==: tol , tho it be with the Diminurjon of that 
A = which is commonly called Yirrue ; for altho rhe Af- * 
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| ſwell iigh-ſoanding th | WP 
thing bar an empty Name. For what ae Hear” F. 
Words, when I fre Deeds looking quite oth TI 
Search into the Manners of Men, and_you- ſhall ſee, 
nothing but a Shadow and Vizor of Virtue z and? 
while they bear before them the Name, -they alto-% 
gether deny the thing it ſelf, Nor does it any thing | 
| e 'we, that the <eeds of Virtue are inbred, when * 
at ſweet Love of Riches is likewiſe born rogether-? 
with us. Call ro mind Seneca; Who of all the Frh- . 
. nick Philoſophers wrote more divinely of moral Vir- 
tue ? and yet who more fordid ? who more carneſt * 
to heap up Riches ? as if he would rell us by his own. 
Example, thar Virtue is a mere Image and Shadow. 
Who Philoſophiz'd in a more ſublime Degree than 
Cicero ? and yer who more ready to defend Thieves, - 
Rebels, and Murderers, for the hope of his be” 
ved Gain? What Commotions and Stirs did he ralſe 
in the Commonwealth, under the pretence of Juſtice * 
and Honeſty, when the end of all his ARions was 
. to heap up Riches to himſelf ? O the ſweer Love of 
Money ! O the fragrant Smell of Gold ! How pow- 
erfully doſt thou ſway the ARions of Mankind! All 
| - gallant Archievements in War, and all the 
eagues and Contradts of Peace, are performed by 
the attra&tive Power of Gold, This ſharpens the 
Wir, enlivens a dull and heavy Mind, and like ſome 
Collyriur, makes Mens 'Eyes more quick and pier- 
cing. This makes the Crooked ftrait, and the De- 
formed appear beauriful as Yenus her ſelf. This gives 
an Encrance Into the Palaces of Kings, whilſt thread- © 
bare Honeſtly flands without and blows its Nails. ' 
And fince 1c is Riches that governs the Life of Man, 
and brivgs him all terreſtrial Happineſs, there 'is wy 
. - Man ſurely who js well in his Wits, but will cons 
"3 clude with me, Thar Riches are to be preferred” 
4 before VYircue. 
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"Nabil ft ab omnj parte beatume Hor. 1. 2, Od. 16, © - 


' Navita ventorums abit jaftatus in alto, 
" Otia" rarke- amat, laudat & agricolas : 
Optat ſanguineo finem poſuiſſe labori 
? | f, ut Fn patrio conderet offs ſole. 
+ Otia deleffant, que non venalia gemmis, 
> \ Non auto proftant," nec dabit altus honos. 
-*  Divitient valent animo depeltere curas ? 
" © © Ant vires meaica reſtitubre manu ? 
 * Multa quid in cinerts ſolvend; eviq; fugacis 


TS Aggredimur ? celeri preterit hora pede, 
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_ Quzave alio terras mutamus /ole calentes ? 
Anne txul patrid te quoq; ſtulte fugs > 
Letior '$n preſens animus curare negabit 
Qued ſupereſt, dulci. temperat atra ſono. 
Mors cita preſtantem rapuit Chironus alumnum, 
Dum male Tithonum longa ſenetta premit. 
Solvite corde metui, bilareſq; 1eſumite vultus 5 
Nullus enim ex omni parte beatus erit. 


PARADIGME. XV. 


- Integritas vite ubique tuta ft, Hor. 1. 1- Od. 22. 


Hand timet incoftum generoſo pettus hontfho 
Aut ſtriftos enſes, militis aut rabitm , | 
Spicula-nec Maurs lethals intinfta weneno, }: 
Que geminam ſubito ſepe tulere nictm. ue. 
Me lupus in ſyluis fremebundus vidit inermem P, 
; _ Cantantem Lalagtn, territus ipſe fugit, i / 
Ferto (quid hoc memorem? ) traſkes mea corpora in 0r4s 
In quidus aterna ſub nive terra latet 
© Aut remove medios ubi ſol accenderit #ſtus, 
+. Et ficcam nimiis ignibus urit bumun : 
LO Secirus vivam, modo fim ſine fraude doloque, 
= Stu mors contigerit, mts mibe nuns erit. 
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